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SINCERITY NO EQUIVALENT TO 
THE TRUTH, 


OF the general value of sincerity 
in the common affairs of life, and 
more especially in our religious 
condnct, there can be no question. 
Without it, as we all know, the 
warmest professions of friendship, 
and the most solemn engagements 
are empty and worthless—without 
it, our piety, however fair in its out- 
ward shew, and set off with the 
strictest observance of rites and 
ceremonies, is but a wretched hy- 

ocrisy, useless to ourselves and 
insulting to the majesty of heaven. 
Can we then, it may be asked, 
estimate its value too highly? I 
answer that we may—and that we 
do estimate it too highly, when we 
make it an equivalent to the truth it- 
self. Sincerity is confessedly of 
very high importance; but are we 
hence to conclude, that it is all 
in all? Because sincerity in the 
profession of the true religion is 
indispensible to our salvation, is 
it to become a matter of indif- 
ference of what religion we are, 
of what communion or denomination, 
or whether we are of any religion, 
any communion, or denomination 
whatever, provided we be but sin- 
cere in our opinions? Is man on 
the most momentous of all questions, 
to suffer his thoughts to follow just 
where his caprice and fancy may 
lead, and hope to shelter his ex- 
travagancies under the plea of 
sincerity ? Is the care of our hea- 
venly Father to communicate his 
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will to mankind, so_ beautifully 
described in the Scriptures, by his 
sending his servants the Prophets, 
*‘ rising up early, and sending 
them”—are all his admonitions to 
his chosen people to walk steadily 
in his statutes—are all the doc- 
trines and precepts and promises 
of the Gospel—nay, the very shed- 
ding of the precious blood of the 
ever blessed Son of God come but 
to this, that a man may be equally 
safe with or without them? And 
yet what is this but a fair statement 
of what was, and, I fear, is still 
but too prevalent an opinion 
amongst us. Let a man now-a- 
days, deny the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ—let him 
broach the most unheard-of doc- 
trines—let him dissent from a pure 
and Apostolical Church, in which 
he has been born and educated, 
and hitherto passed his life—let him 
be of this or of that communion, 
or of no communion whatever; still 
forasmuch as he follows his con- 
science, however uninformed and 
biassed, and consequently however 
unfit a judge in such a matter his 
conscience must be; forasmuch as 
he is secure in his profession, and 
secure of his own integrity, he has 
nothing, we are told, to fear from 
the divine displeasure, however great 
aud fundamental may be his er- 
rour; he has every thing to hope 
from the divine favour, even tho’ 
he may have placed himself out 
of the covenant of promise. Yet 


. surely, where the truth is within 


our reach, it is not enough fur us to 
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be sincere, unless we are sincere 
also in the truth, It is not enough 
that we have a confident persuasion 
that we are right, for this may be 
the result only of feeling and pre- 
judice, but we must have submitted 
this persuasion in the best manner 
in our power, to the test of those 
Scriptures, that are alone, “ able,” 
as they themselves declare, ‘ to 
make us wise unto salvation.” A 
man may err, even when he is most 
conscientious in his errour ; he may 
think and feel himself to be in the 
right, and yet be no less in the 
wrong. Nay, as Law has well re- 
marked, ‘a little knowledge of 
human nature is sufficient to teach 
us, that our sincerity may be often 
charged with guilt; not as if we 
were guilty because we are sincere, 
but because it may be our own 
fault that we are sincere in an ill- 
grounded opinion. It may have 
been from some ill conduct of our 
own, some irregularities or abuse 
of our faculties, that we conceive 
things so wrongly. And can we 
think so much owing to a sincerity 
of opinions, contracted by ill habits 
and guilty behaviour?” Certain 
conditions in the way of moral 
qualifications may be considered 
as affixed by the great Giver of 
all good gifts, to the attainment 
of the truth. If men then, will 
not comply with these conditions ; 
if they are resolved to bring down 
the word of God to the weak and 
erring decisions of their individual 
reason, and believe nothing that 
they cannot comprehend, tho’ it 
be in its very nature above their 
comprehension ; if they will set up 
their own unsupported and isolated 
opinions against the interpretation 
and doctrines of ages, as if they 
alone of all the faithful servants of 
God, were blessed with the spirit of 
God, and fitted to declare the 
truth, can we wonder that they 
should so often err, even when they 
may be most sincere? Let me de- 
scend however more to particulars, 
We have in the Holy Scriptures 
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three Persons expressly mentioned 
under the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and to 
these three are assigned every pos- 
sible attribute of Divinity. We have 
the Father declared to be God, 
the Son, God blessed for evermore ; 
the Holy Ghost, God, whose tem- 
ples we are. We have many col- 
lateral arguments of great weight, 
all tending to the same point. We 
have the authority of the earliest 
and best antiquities decidedly in 
favour of what, for brevity’s sake, 
has been termed the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity: and can we sup- 
pose, that because a man in the 
pride of human reason, or from 
whatever other cause, (God knoweth 
the heart) chooses to work himself 
into a sincere disbelief of all this, 
that therefore his errour is blame- 
less, nay, for the sake of his sin- 
cerity, even acceptable to the glo- 
rious Being, whose right he so 
openly invades ? 

We hear the further mention of 
a visible Church, existing as a dis- 
tinct society, under its own laws and 
rules; governed like its earlier 
branch, the Jewish Church, by 
three separate orders; by our Lord, 
as the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls, by his twelve Apostles, 
and the seventy Disciples during 
his abode on earth; and on his 
removal from it by the Apostles, 
and the Bishdps their successors, 
the Priests and the Deacons, in one 
uninterrupted succession down to 
the present day. We have this 
Church set forth as a building fitly 
framed together, divided indeed for 
purposes of external communion, 
into several compartments or na- 
tional Churches, yet still but one 
building, one universal or Catholic 
Church, having ‘one hope, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God, and Father of all,”’ and built 
up on the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being at once 
the Head and chief Corner-stone. 
We are implored even by the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, that we 
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all speak the same thing: that there 
be no division among us; no sepa- 
ration from the external commu- 
nion of that branch of Christ's 
Church, of which we happen to 
be members ; but that we be per- 
fectly joined together in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment. 
If then, after all these strong tes- 
timonies, a man can bring himself 
to believe that there is no mention 
whatever of a visible Church in the 
holy Scriptures ; no institution of a 
regular Priesthood for the due ad- 
ministration of the holy Sacraments, 
and the conveyance of God’s graces 
to his penitent people ; no warnings 
against that wantonness of sepa- 
ration, which is the unhappy feature 
of the present times ; and no such 
thing, in a word, as schism, or the 
sin of schism, is his sincerity any 
sufficient justification of his errour ? 
We are taught, moreover, to avoid 
foolish questions, to hold fast the 
faithful word, and contend earnestly 
for the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints, and testified by the Church 
of God through all ages. If men 
then will heap to themselves teach- 
ers, and suffer themselves to be 
carried about by every wind of 
strange doctrine, are they the less 
to blame because they are sincere 
in their folly? Far am I, in any 
thing I have now said, from pre- 
suming to sit in judgment on any 
individual of the numerous sects 
that are daily rending the Church 
of Christ. In errour, or out of 
errour, to his own Master he stand- 
eth or falleth. But I must contend, 
and that most strongly, against the 
general principle, that it is a matter 
of indifference, what our religious 
opinions may be, provided that we 
are but sincere in maintaining them ; 
because it is a principle that would 
go the length of asserting, that 
whatever we conceive to be right, 
cannot be wrong; because it would 
set up sincerity as an equivalent 
to the Truth, and an equal recom- 
mendation to the divine favour ; 
because it would open a privileged 
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door to every possible excess in doc- 
trine, and end ultimately in the 
entire subversion of religion itself. 
The only sincerity, that can avail 
us, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
has been evidently set forth, is sin- 
cerity in the truth; the truth, as it 
is in Jesus. The only course to fit 
ourselves for the reception of this 
truth is to cultivate the disposition 
of seriousness, humility and teach- 
ableness ; a readiness to do God’s 
will, and an earnest desire of, and an 
entire reliance on the assistances of 
his blessed Spirit. The only safe 
guides to the knowledge of the 
truth, exclusive of God’s assisting 
grace, are, 

Ist and above all others, the 
Scriptures in their plain and legi- 
tinate sense, 

And 2dly, what I add without 
fear, and what every day’s expe- 
rience teaches me more and more 
the value of, 

The avowed declarations ofour own 
pureand A postolical Church, the opi- 
nions and interpretations of the 
most pious and learned of her di- 
vines, and the acknowledged tra- 
ditions of the first and early Chris- 
tians, and lastly, on our own parts, 
a conscience improved and enligh- 
tened by, and referring all its de- 
cisions to the Word of God, and 
a judgment freed from the bias of 
all evil affections, and consenting, 
without any compromise of its own 
freedom, to be taught and guided 
by the unerring Spirit of God. 

Cc. 

May 11, 1821. 


———— 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


Mr. Editor, 


As I know that you do not think 

the worse of a piece of criticism 

because it is old, but possibly with 

me, are inclined to think the better 

of it on this very account, I send 

you the following, which occurs 
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in good Archbishop Cranmer’s “‘ De- 
fence of the true and Catholick 
doctrine of the Sacrament of the 
body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ.” He is speaking of a pas- 
sage out of St. Chrysostom, which 
the Papists had advanced as fa- 
vouring their doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; 

“ Which fashion of speache,” saith 
he ‘(a speache, which is no pure 
negative, but a negative by com- 
parison,) is commoniy used, not 
only in the Scripture and among all 
good authors, but also in all manner 
of languages. For when two thynges 
be compared togyther, in the ex- 
tolling of the more excellent, or 
abasyng of the more viie, is many 
tymes used a negative by compa- 
rison, whyche neverthelesse is no 
pure negative, but ovely in the re. 
-pecte of the more excellent, or the 
more base, As by example—When 
the people rejectyng the prophet 
Samuell, desired to have a kyuge, 
Almighty God sayd to Samuell; 
«‘ They have not rejected thee, but 
me”—not meauynge by this negative 
absolutely, that they had not re- 
jected Samuell (in whose place they 
desyred to have a kyng); but by 
that one negative by comparison he 
understood two aflirmatives, that is 
to say, that they had rejected Sa- 
muell, and not him alone, but also 
that they had chiefly rejected God, 
And when the prophet David said in 
the person of Christ, ‘‘ I ana worme 
and not a man” by this negative he 
denied not utterly that Christ was 
a man, but (the more vehemently to 


expresse the greate humiliation of 


Christ) he said, that he was not 
abased only to the nature of man, 
but was brought so low, that he 
myght rather be called a worme, 
than a man. 

This manner of speache was fa- 
miliar and usuall to St. Paule, as 
what he sayd ; 

* It is not I that doo it, but it 
is the sin that dwelleth in me ;’’ and 
in another place he saith ‘ Christ 
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sent me not to baptise, but to 
preache the Gospel.” 

And again he saith, 

** My speache and preachyng was 
not in wordes of men’s persuasion, 
but in manyfest declaration of the 
spirite and power.” 

And he saith also, 

** Neither he that grafteth nor he 
that watereth is any thynge, but 
God that giveth the increase.” 

And he saith moreover, 

“It is not I that lyve, but Christ 
lyveth within me.” 

And * God forbyde that I should 
rejoyce in any thynge, but in the 
crosse of our Lorde Jesu Christe.” 

And further, ‘* We do not wras- 
tell against fleshe and bloud, but 
against the spirites of darkness.” 
In all these sentences and many 
other lyke, although they bee ne- 
gatives, nevertheless S. Paule meant 
not clearely to denye, that he did, 
that evyl whereof he spake; or ut- 
terly to saye, that he was not sente 
to baptise (who indeede dydde bap- 
tize at certayne times and was sente 
to doo all thynges that pertayned to 
salvation) ; or that in his office of 
settyng forth Goddes worde, he 
used no wytty persuasions (whyche 
indede he used moste discretely) ; 
or that the grafter and waterer be 
nothynge (whiche bee Goddes crea- 
tures, made to his similitude, and 
withoute whose woorke _ there 
shoulde be no iftcrease) ; or to say, 
that he was not alive (who bothe 
lyved, and ranne through all coun- 
treys to set forth Goddes glory) ; or 
clerely to affirme, that he gloried and 
rejoyced in no other thynge than 
in Christe’s crosse (who rejoyced 
with all men, that were in joye and 
sorrowed with all that were in sor- 
rowe); or to deny utterly, that we 
wrastle against fleshe and bloud 
(which ceasse not dayly to wrastell 
and warre against our enemies, the 
world, the fleshe, and the dyvil) : in 
all these sentences, S. Paule (as I 
sayde) ment not clerely to denye 
these thynges, which undoubtedly 
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were all trewe, but he ment, that 
in comparison of other greater 
thynges, these smaller were not 
muche to bee esteemed, but that 
the greater thynges were the chicfe 
thynges to be considered. As that 
synne committed by his infirmitie 
was rather to be imputed to original 
sin or corruption of nature, which 
lay lurking within him, then to his 
own wille and consente, and that 
although he was sente to baptise, 
yet he was chiefely sente to preache 
Goddes worde, and that althoughe 
he used wyse and discrete persua- 
sions therein, yet the successe 
thereof came principally of the 
power of God, and of the workynge 
of the holy Spirite. And that 
althoughe the grafter and waterer of 
the gardeyn be some thynges, and 
doo not a little in theyr offyces, yet 
it is God chiefely, that gyveth the 
increase. And that althoughe he 
lyved in this worlde, yet his chiefe 
lyfe, concernynge God, was by 
Christe, whom he hadd lyving with- 
in him. And that elthoughe he 
gloried in many other thynges, yea 
in his own infirmities, yet his great- 
est joye, was in the Redemption 
by the crosse of Christe. And that 
althoughe oure spirite dayely fygh- 
teth agaynste our fleshe, yet our 
chief and principal fyght is against 
oure ghostely enemies, the subtill, 
and puisant wicked spirites and 
dyvels,” 

The Archbishop continues for 
two full pages more to accumulate 
examples in support of his assertion, 
but, though they are equally strong 
with what I have quoted, and 
equally enriched with his valuable 
commentary on their meaning, I for- 
bear to add them, lest I should 
engross too much of your valuable 
paper. To the generality of your 
readers, it will have been enough 
to have suggested this idea of com- 
parative negation, as applicable to 
numberless passages of holy Scrip- 
ture, 

WwW. 
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‘ And over the king's treasures 
Azmaveth the son of Adiel: 
storehouses in the fields.” 


oO 


95, 


was 
and over the 
1 Chron, xxvii, 


Subterranean granaries were com- 
mon in the East; the following is a 
detailed account of those now used 
by the Moors. 

** Apres la moisson, les Maures 
sontdansl'usage d’enfermer leur bled 
dans des matamores, qui sont des 
puits creusés en terre, ou le bled se 
conserve long-tems. Cet usage est 
tres ancien, et il a du étre general 
dans les pays chauds, habités par 
des peuples errants. Pour garantir le 
bled de l’humidité, on garnit de paille 
les cotes de ce puits, a mesure qu’on 
le remplit, et on le couvre de meme 
quand la matamore est pleine ; on la 
ferme en suite avec une pierre, sur 
laquelle on met un monceau de 
terre, en forme pyramidale, pour 
ecarter l'eau en cas de pluie. Les 
peres, parmi les gens aisés, sont dans 
usage de remplir un matamore a la 
naisance d’un enfant et de la yuider 
a son mariage. J'ai vu du bled 
conservé de meme pendant vingt 
cing ans; il avoit perdu de sa blan- 
cheur. Quand, par des motifs de 
convenance ou par ordre imperial, 
les Maures sont contraints de 
changer d'habitation, pe pouvant 
emporter leurs grains avec eux, ils 
laissent sur les matamores des sig- 
naux avec des pierres amoncelées 
quils ont ensuite peine a retrouver ; 
ils sont dans l’usage alors d’ebserver 
la terre au soleil levant et a mesure 
qu'ils voient s’exhaler une vapeur plus 
epaisse, ils reconnoissent la mata- 
more, sur laquelle l’attraction du 
soleil a un effet plus marqué, en 
raison de la fermentation du bled 
quelle renferme.” Cheneir Researches 
sur les Maures, Vol. Il. 219. 


« And also he made before the house 
two pillars of thirty and five cubits high, 
and the chapiter that was on the top of 
each of them was five cubits.” 2 Chron. 
ili, 15. 
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It seems to have been a general 
custom in temples of remote anti- 
quity to erect isolated monuments or 
obelisks in front. The reader on 
referring to Belzoni, whose indefati- 
gable researches have contributed so 
much to throw light on those stupen- 
dous structures of former ages, will 
find many instances of these colossal 
yillars. Savary * mentions two 
obelisks before the porches of the 
great temple at Luxore, each a solid 
block of granite, seventy-two feet 
high above the surface and thirty in 
circumference, but being sunk deep 
in the sand and mud, they may well 
be supposed ninety feet from the 
base to the summit. The hierogly- 
phics they contain, divided into co- 
lumns, and cut in bas reliefs, pro- 
jecting an inch and a half, do honor 
to the sculptor+. It is the opinion 
of many commentators that the pil- 
lars of Solomon were in like manner 
inscribed with characters referring 
to the date and various circumstances 
attendant on the building of the 
temple. 

Before the gate of the temple of 
Jagernaut there is also a pillar of 
black stone of an octagon form fifty 
cubits high. 

At Stonehenge in the middle of 
the avenue and in a right line with 
the great entrance two hundred and 
ten feet from the body of the struc- 
ture stands a solitary pyramidical 
stone sixteen feet four inches high 
and twenty-four feet nine inches in 
circumference. In a remote part of 
the island of Lewes and Herries near 
the village of Calarnish, there are 
some magnificent druidical remains, 
from the circle an avenue of eighty 
yards bounded by tall stones of great 
bulk extends towards the south, in 
the immediate front of which stands 
a single stone of prodigious size. 

Shadi Khojah, who in 1419, was 
sent on a mission from Persia to the 
court of China, mentions a splendid 





* Vol. II. 107. 
¢ Vol. If. 98. Vol, III, i112, 
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temple at Khamis in China, in front 
of which were two gigantic statues. 
Muinay’s Asia, Vol. 1. 227. 


“ And the Levites which were the 
singers with their sons and their brethren 
being arrayed in w/ite linen having cym- 
bals and psalteries and harps, stood at 
the east end of the altar, &c.” % Chron. 
v. 12, 

“ And Mordecai went out from the pre- 
sence of the king in royal apparel of blue 
and white.” Esther viii. 15. 

* Thou hast a few names even in Sardis 
which have not defiled their garments and 
they shall walk with me in white for they 
are worthy. He that overcometh the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment.” Reve- 
lation iii, 4, 5. 


** The Soors or good Genii of the 
Hindoo mythology are painted of a 
white colour, while the Assoors or 
children of darkness are constantly 
depicted black.” Maurice Ind. Ant. 
Vol. 1V. 365. 

“* Before the Indian Archimagus 
officiates in making the supposed 
holy fire, for the yearly atonement 
of sin, the Sagan clothes him with 
a white ephod, which is a waistcoat 
without sleeves. When he enters on 
that solemn duty, a beloved attendant 
spreads a white drest buck-skin on 
the white seat, which stands close 
to the supposed holiest, and then 
puts some white beads upon it, that 
are given him by the people. Then 
the Archimagus wraps around his 
shoulders a consecrated skin of the 
same sort, which reaching across 
under his arms, he ties behind his 
back, with two knots on the legs, in 
the form of a figure of eight. Ano- 
ther custom he observes on this so- 
lemn occasion is, instead of going 
barefoot, he wears a new pair of 
buck-skin white maccasenes made 
by himself, and stitched with the 
sinews of the same animal, The 
upper leather across the toes he 
paints for the space of three inches 
with a few streaks of red. These 
shoes he never wears but in the time 
of the supposed passover ; for at the 
end of it they are laid up in the be- 
loved place, or holiest, where much 
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of the like sort quietly accompanies 
an heap of gold, broken earthen- 
ware, conch-shells, and other conse- 
erated things.” Adair’s American 
Indians, p. 82. 

** The king of the island of Tor- 
nate having a mind to make Admiral 
Sir Francis Drake a visit on ship- 
board, sent beforehand four large 
canoes, filled with some of the most 
highly dignified persons about him. 
They were all dressed in white lawn, 
and had a large umbrella of a very 
fine perfumed mat (borne up with a 
frame made of reeds) spreading over 
their heads from one end of the 
canoe to the other. Their servants 
clad in white steod about them, and 
without there were ranks of soldiers, 
placed in comely order on both 
sides.” Sir Francis Drake's Voy. 
Harris, Vol. 1, 22. See p. 178. B. 3. 


—__— 


ON PSALMODY., 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer 


Sir, 
THE origin and progress of psalm- 
ody in England is a subject which 
has attracted the attention and ex- 
ercised the pens of several of our 
distinguished writers. Both the ge- 
neral principle of versifying por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the performances of those who have 
made attempts of this kind, have 
been brought under discussion ; have 
been attacked and defended with no 
ordinary degree of interest. 

Whatever may have been the im- 
mediate cause of metrical versions, 
more particularly of the psalms, be- 
ing introduced into this country ; 
whether it were simply the wish of 
receding as far as possible from the 
forms of worship used by the Church 
of Rome, from whose communion 
we had then lately separated; and 
that a psalm in metre was adopted 
as a substitute for the Antiphona of 
the Primer: or whether the hint was 
taken from our neighbours the 
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French, who about this time (1545) 
seem to have been seized with a sort 
of furor psalmodicus, since nothing 
was to be heard among them, from 
the court to the cottage, but the 
strains of Clement Marot*; the 
popular interest in whose work was 
for a long time kept up by the lucky 
adoption of it by Calvin and his fol- 
lowers, and its consequent condem- 
nation by the Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne College: or from whatever 
other cause this practice may have 
arisen amongst us, one not the least 
remarkable feature about it was, 
the great and general interest which 
was immediately excited, and the 
multitude of persons who all at 
once began to exercise themselves 
in this species of composition. Thus, 
in 1549, we have published a por- 
tion of the psalms by Sternhold, 
thirty-seven in number, (not fifty- 
one, as stated by Hawkins ¢ and 
Warton }): in the same year the 
seven penitential psalms by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the canticles or 
ballads of Solomon by William 
Baldwin, and the whole psalter by 
Robert Crowley, a printer, In 
1550, we have the book of Genesis 
in metre by William Hunnis, under 
the quaint title of “ An Hive full of 
Honey :” likewise “ certayne psalms 
of David” in metre, by the same. 
About this time also were published 
several psalms in metre by Miles 
Coverdale, with an introduction il- 
lustrative of his design in making 
them public. -I was not myself 
aware that Coverdale had done any 
thing of this kind in metre, nor in- 
deed do I find it noticed by any of 
those who have given us accounts 
of his life and writings, until I lately 
met with a small volume, in which 
the above psalms are contained. 
Of this volume, which is so rare as 





* Marot was a court-poet, who trans- 
lated into French verse, the first fifty 
psalms: his version was subsequeatly com- 
pleted by Theodore Beza. 

+ History of Music. 

¢ History of English poetry. 
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to have escaped the researches of 


Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin, and 
even to have eluded the prying eye 
of Ritson, I shali say no more at 
present, as I shall shortly have to 
speak of its contents, and perhaps 
give a specimen of them, in another 
place. 

In 1551, Sternhold’s psalms 
were republished, with seven addi- 
tional ones by John Hopkins. These 
were soon adopted by the English 
Calvinists at Geneva; and after un- 
dergoing such alterations as to them 
seemed meet, after bemg ‘ con- 
ferred with the Hebrewe, and in 
certeyne places corrected,” they 
were, with the addition of seven 
others by W. Whityngham at that 
time residing at Geneva, printed 
there in 1556. The number now 
has become fifty-one, and perhaps 
it was an hasty “sight of this edition 
which misled Haw skins and Warton, 
as stated above. 

In 1553 were published the first 


fourteen chapters of the Acts of the 


Apostles in verse by Christofer 
Tye, one of the gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal: and, about the 
same time, the Proverbs, some chap- 
ters of Ecclesiastes, with certain 
psalms “ drawen into metre by John 
Hall.”’ 

I say nothing of those translators, 
such as Sir Thomas Smith, and 
probably many others, whose works 
have not appeared in print, or have 
been subsequently lost. 

The profusion of these sacred 
poets, may in some degree be ac- 
counted for by the known fondness 
of Edward the Sixth for music, no 
less than by his habits of piety, 
and favourable sentiments to the re- 
formed religion and ritual: he was 
himself a poet and a performer on 
the lute, and Sternhold, 
his chamber, was used to sing be- 
fore him the psalms which he had 
translated. 

About 1560 was printed a metri- 
cal version of the whole Psalter, 
made, as it is believed, by Arch 
bishop Parker, although it does not 
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bear his name. On aceount of the 
extreme rarity of copies of this 
book, it has been generally main- 
tained that the Archbishop intended 
it for private circulation only: it is 
however to be seen in the Bodleian 
library, and in the library of Brasen 
Nose College, Oxford. 

The Earl of Surrey turned into 
verse some few psalms, and a por- 
tion of the book of Ecclesiastes. 
Elizabeth herself did not disdain to 
shew her talents in this manner: the 
xivth psalm in metre executed by 
her, was printed in 1548, and may 
be seen in Park’s edition of the 
Royal and Noble Authors of Great 
Britain. Ata later period, James 
the First translated the whole 
Psalter into metre. 

A person writing with a professed 
view of ascertaining the respective 
merits of these metrical translators, 
would naturally be disposed to ar- 
range their productions under two 
distinct classes: assigning to the 
first, those which were intended 
for public use in the Church; to the 
other, those which were composed 
for the amusement of the writers or 
their private friends. I think it may 
fairly be presumed, that most of the 
earlier publications belong to the 
former of these classes: in fact, the 
authors of several of them expressly 
declare their wishes and intentions 
to be, that these psalms and other 
portions of Scripture, should be 
generally used by the people, to 
their spiritual solace and edifica- 
tion, and to the exclusion of loose 
and objectionable songs and son- 
nets, which at that time were too 
fashionable among ail ranks. Thus 
Sternhold, m his dedication to 
Edward VI. says, ‘* Seeinge further 
that your tender and godly zeale 
doeth more delight im the ‘holye 
songes of veritye than in any feygned 
rhimes of vanitye, I am encouraged 
to travail further in the said book of 
psalms: trusting that as your grace 
taketh pleasure to hear them sung 
sometines of me, so ye will also 
delight not onely to see and reade 
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them yourself, but also to command 
them to be sung to you of others, 
&c.”’ 

Thus also Coverdale declares that 
his psalms were set forth in order to 
teach men: 


és to make theyr songes of the 
Lorde, 
That they may thrust under the borde 


All other balettes of fylthynes,” &c. 


Thus again, Christopher Tye, in 
his dedication to the king, says of 
his poems, 


“ And though they be not curious, 
but for the letter mete, 

Ye shall them fynde harmonious, 
and eke pleasaunt and swete. 


“ That such good thinges your grace might 
move 
your lute when ye assaye, 
Instede of songes of wanton love 
these stories then to playe.” 


Archbishop Parker, in his pre- 
face, uses the same sort of lan- 
guage. 

It has of late years been much 
the fashion among us, to look down 
upon the version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins with disdain and ridicule; 
and Warton has contributed no little 
to the confirming of this opinion, 
by condemning in a few sweeping 
sentences, the whole composition as 
mean and contemptible; as likely 
to excite laughter, rather than to 
assist and inspire devotion ; as re- 
tained in the service of our Church 
to the disgrace of sacred music, sa- 
cred poetry, and our established 
worship. But surely these are not 
the sentiments of a man, who has 
deliberately and impartially exa- 
mined into all the circumstances of 
the case; who has considered the 
peculiar nature of the subject mat- 
ter, the period at which the trans- 
lators lived, the object of their 
work, and the habits and attain- 
ments of the great bulk of those for 
whose use and benefit it was princi- 
pally intended. Where is the fair- 
ness or the wisdom of condemning 
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the poetry of the age of Edward VI. 
because it wants the polish and em- 
bellishments of that of George III.? 
The real fact is, that Warton, by 
his own confession, considered any 
metrical psalms whatever as incom- 
patible with the spirit of the English 
Liturgy: ‘‘ | reprobate any version 
at all, more especially if intended 
for the use of the Church.” With 
these feelings and ideas, it can 
hardly be supposed that he would 
enter without bias into the discus- 
sion of the merits of any one parti- 
cular version: and as that of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins appeared to be 
the most prominent, as being better 
known and more extensively used 
than the rest, he has studiously 
sought out and exposed, what he 
considers the chief defects in this, 
And from them has maintained the 
propriety and necessity of banish- 
ing metrical psalms altogether from 
our service, 

Yet, notwithstanding the classic 
taste and critical celebrity of War- 
ton, many persons may think with 
me, that his arguments on this 
point are not sufficiently conclusive. 
That we may not only continue to 
use the psalms in metre, with per- 
fect safety to our present Church 
establishment, and without danger 
of being called either Puritans or 
Calvinists; but farther, that we 
may, without moral turpitude or 
actual mischief, go on to use them 
in that form which Sternhold and 
Hopkins have prepared. 

That this generally-abused ver- 
sion ever actually did impede devo- 
tion, it has not been even attempted 
to be shewn; but that it has often 
produced the most salutary effects, 
it would not perhaps be difficult to 
shew: if it has its defects, it has 
likewise, or has had, its advantages ; 
and even in the present age of intel- 
lectual cultivation and refinement, 
there are not wanting those, who, in 
the midst of versions possessing 
higher claims to poetical excellence, 
can yet look up to the pious and 
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simple labours of these men with 
unfeigned sentiments of gratitude 
and respect. 

To this brief sketch of some of 
the earlier versifications of the 
psalms, 1 beg to add a few words 
concerning a translation of them 
little known amongst us, because it 
has never yet been communicated to 
the world through the medium of 
the press. The version to which I 
allude, is that by Sir Philip Sidney, 
or as Ballard and some others main- 
tain, the joint production of him 
and his accomplished sister the 
Countess of Pembroke. 

How, or by what strange means 
it has happened, that this version 
has slept in unmerited obscurity for 
nearly two centuries and a half, I 
am utterly at a loss to divine: more 
especially as within the last fifteen 
or twenty years there has been no 
little mania for bringing into public 
notice, the unknown or forgotten 
works of the poets who flourished 
in the days of Elizabeth. Will it 
be thought an answer, to say, that 
all this was done by gentlemen, by 
amateurs, by collectors? who laid 
down to themselves a narrow path, 
that of giving again to the world 
what it had once possessed before, 
and that from this they were unwil- 
ling to depart ? What had been once 
edited, might be edited again: but 
as this work of Sir Philip Sidney 
had never been printed, it was clear 
that no reprint of it could be made. 
The psalms of George Wither have 
again been laid before a few at 
least of the public; but those of Sir 
Philip Sidney are still unseen and 
unknown *, 





* Psalm cxxxvii. was given in Number 
18 of the Guardian; seven others, sup- 
posed to be the composition of the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, were given in Sir John 
Harrington’s ‘‘ Nuge Antique,” and two 
at the end of Zouch’s “ Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney.” With the exception of these I 
do not know that any portion has eyer 
appeared in print, 
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I have said ‘ unmerited obscurity,’ 
for such to me it appears; I seem 
to see in many of them passages of 
considerable beauty: aud notwith- 
standing the stiffness characteristic 
of the poetry of that day, there is 
often peculiar happiness of expres- 
sion, a nerve and energy, a poetic 
spirit that might have disarmed, 
even if it could not extort praise 
from, the fastidious Warton himself. 
But, in order that this my own in- 
dividual opinion may be confirmed 
or refuted at once, I proceed to 
present the reader with two or three 
specimens, taken from a manuscript 
of which I have very lately become 
possessed. It contains the entire 
Psalter in the regular order, written 
in various metres; among which is 
found the hexameter, a species of 
verse, which, in spite of all the at- 
tempts to introduce it into our lan- 
guage, from Fraunce and Stanihurst 
down to Southey, will never be- 
come popular with a correct taste 
and ear: of this, however, there are 
very few specimens in the book. 


“ PsaLM Ikxvii. 
1. 
“ God! on us thy mercies shewe, 
make on us thy blessings flow, 
thy face's beames 
from heav’n upon us shoure 
in shining streames, 
that all may see 
the way of thee 
aud know thy saving power, 
‘9 


“ God! the nations praise thee shall, 
thee shall praise the nations all ; 
to mirth and joye 
all such as earth possess 
shall them imploy; 
for thou their guide 
go’st never wide 
from truth and righteousness,” 
“ PsaLM xciii. 
1. 

* Cloth’d in state and girt with might 
Monarch-like Jehovah reignes, 

He who earth’s foundations pight, 
pight at first, and yet sustaines : 
He whose stable throne disdaines 

Mociou’s shock, and ages flight ; 

He who endless One remaines, 

One the same in changeless plight, 


7 
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2. 
« Rivers you, though rivers rore, 
roaring though sea-billowes rise, 
vex the deep, and break the shore, 
stronger art Thou, Lord of skies! 
firme and true thy promise ties 
now and still as heretofore ; 
holy worship never dies 
in thy house where we adore.” 
“ Psatm cv. v.39. At their desire He 
brought quails, &c. 
« Brought from his store at suit of Israel 
Quailes in whole beavies each remove 
pursue ; 
Himself from skyes, their hunger to repell 
Candies the grass with sweet congealed 
dew. 
He wounds the rock; the rock doth 
wounded swell 
swelling affords new streams to chanels 
new ; 
All, for God’s mindfull will cannot be 
driven 
from sacred word once to his Abram 
given,” 


The description of the manna, in 
the fourth line of this stanza, strikes 
me as exceedingly beautiful both in 
idea and expression. Michael Dray- 
ton, in his poem of ‘ Moses’ Birth 
and Miracles,” seems to have bor- 
rowed the language. He thus ren- 
ders the passage : 


“ When clouds of quailes from the Ara- 
bian shore 
upon the camp immediately are sent, 
which came so long, and in such marv’lous 
store 
that with their flight they smother’d every 
tent. 
This glads the evening, each unto his rest, 
with souls e’en sated with these dainty cates, 
and the great goodnesse of the Lord con- 
fest, 
that in like measure each participates, 
The morne strews Manna all about the 
host 
(the meate of angels) mortals to refresh, 
candying the freshe grasse as the winter’s 
frost, 
never such bread unto so dainty flesh.” 
** PSALM CXXXVil. 
1. 
** Nigh seated where the river flowes 
that wat’reth Babel’s thankfulle plaine 
which then our tears in pearled rowes 
did help to water with their raine, 
the thought of Sion bred such woes 
that though our harps we did retaine 
Yet useless and untouched there 
on willowes onely hang’d they were, 
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“* Now while our harpes were hanged so 
the men whose captives then we lay 
did on our grief insulting grow 
and more to grieve us thus did say, 
you that of musick make such show, 
eome sing us now a Sion laie: 
O no! we have nor voice nor hand 
for such a song in sucha land. 
3. 
“ Though far Llye, sweet Sion hill, 
in forraine soile exil’d from thee, 
yet let my hand forget his skill 
if ever thou forgotten bee: 
yea let my tongue fast glewed still 
unto my roof ly mute in me, 
if thy neglect in me do spring, 
or ought I doe but Salem sing. 


4. 
“ But thou, 6 Lord, wilt not forget 
to quit the paines of Edom’s race, 
who causelessly yet hotly set 
thy holy citie to deface : 
thus did the bloodie victors whet 
what time they entred first the place : 
downe, downe with it at any hand, 
make all flat plaine, let nothing stand. 


“ And Babylon that didst us wast 
thyself shall one day wasted bee, 
and happie he who what thou hast 
to others done shall do to thee : 
like bitterness shall make thee tast 
like wofull objects make thee see, 
yea happie who thy little ones 
shall take and dash against the stones.” 


This latter psalm, although a fine 
one, it may be thought that I might 
well have omitted, since it has had 
the singular advantage above its 
fellows, of having been twice print- 
ed. Once in Number 18 of The 
Guardian, and again at the end of 
Zouch’s life of Sir Philip Sidney. 
This very circumstance, however, 
has added to my reasons for pro- 
ducing it here, in order that the 
variations between the manuscripts 
from which it was before printed, 
and my own, may be perceived: and 
that should hereafter any person 
feel disposed to put the whole ver- 
sion in print, he may be aware that 
a collation of several manuscripts 
will be desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, for his work, 


H, CoTTon. 


Oxford, April 12. 
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WE have received several commu- 
nications upon the subject of the 
Essays of N. R. which have ap- 
peared in the three last numbers of 
this publication. One of these com- 
munications was inserted in No. 29, 
and the following has been since 
received. The writers appear to 
have mistaken N. R.’s meaning. 
We were aware that he had ex- 
pressed himself in an unusal man- 
ner; and we by no means think that 
his expressions are the best that 
could have been selected: but his 
papers were calculated to call the 
attention of our readers to a subject 
which is at the boitom of all the dis- 
putes between modern Churchmen ; 
and we saw no reason to refuse them 
a place in our miscellany. We shall 
also readily publish any remarks 
with which we may be favoured, 
either in reprobation or in defence 
of these Essays ; and shall hereafter 
take the liberty of reviewing the 
whole. 

ORIGINAL SIN. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
THAT it is the constant effect of 
exaggerated statement on one side, 
to produce in its re-action an equal 
exaggeration in a contrary direction, 
is a truth too trite to require repeti- 
tion; but | do not remember ever 
to have met with a proof of it so 
very striking as is afforded in the 
essay ‘* On Enmity to God by Na- 
ture,” with which your last number 
commences. TI fully admit, that 
much of injudicious overstatement 
has occasionally, at least, appeared 
in the writings of one party, with 
respect to those most important and 
fundamental questions in religion 
(for such, im truth, they are) which 
form the subject of your corres. 
pondent’s remarks; from the com- 
mon principle above adverted to, I 
might, therefore, have been rea- 
sonably prepared to find some ten- 
dency to run into a contrary excess ; 
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but I must confess myself wholly 
unprepared to meet with statements 
admitted to your pages, in which a 
crude and indigested hypothesis, 
evidently framed without any sufli- 
cient acquaintance either with cur- 
rent opinions, or standard authori- 
ties, on the subject referred to, and 
with a palpable misconception of 
the whole matter in dispute, stands 
directly opposed (as to me at least 
it appears), to the very letter of our 
articles—to the spirit of all our re- 
ligious formularies—and to the ex- 
press doctrines, not of one party 
alone, but of all who have hitherto 
been recognized as bearing any 
weight among the writers connected 
with our establishment. 

I would not willingly deal harshly 
with any writer, however I might 
feel inclined to controvert his opi- 
nions ; yet there are cases in which 
nothing less than the exposure of the 
complete incompetency of those 
who rashly thrust themselves for- 
ward into the field of controver- 
sy, can afford any sufficient cor- 
rective to the evils produced by their 
intrusion; altogether unprepared as 
they are with the requisite armour 
of proof, What can I say then of 
one, who attempting a subject, re- 
quiring, above all others, clearness 
of conception and precision of 
statement, conveys his opinions in 
such a paragraph as the following : 


“ By righteousness understanding reli- 
gion, and by religion Christianity, the 
whole system of that, rightly contemplated, 
is a proof of this: and is itself proved to 
be the work of the same Creator, by the 
remarkable correspondence, and the exact 
resemblance which subsist between them.” 


These propositions I certainly do 
not mean to dispute, because I find 
it perfectly impossible to attach any 


kind of meaning to them. I feel, 
indeed, in transcribing them, that 
it may naturally be supposed that I 
have acted unfairly in suppressing 
some connecting part which might 
have given sense and consistency to 
the chaotic mass; but those who 
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will consult the original, will find it 
a vain attempt to seek for elucida- 
tion in any thing which either goes 
before or follows after. The same 
obscurity pervades so much of your 
correspondent’s argument, that I 
shall not pretend to follow it, but 
content myself by shewing, that 
such a task is rendered quite super- 
fluous by the direct contradiction 
which his conclusions present to all 
the most respected authorities of our 
Church, both ancient and modern ; 
and that they involve an entire mis- 
conception of the opinions which he 
believes himself to be opposing. 

These conclusions, if I rightly 
apprehend them (which, from the 
causes above stated), I dare hardly 
positively assert, may be reduced to 
these two propositions. 

I, That human nature, employing 
that term in its proper and strict 
sense, being, “ that by which we 
are what we are by God’s appoint- 
ment,”’ is not and cannot be “ op- 
posite to God’s will,’”’ or “ adverse 
to true religion,” or have implanted 
in it any ‘ seeds of evil.” 

II. That whenever such charact- 
ers are ascribed to human nature, 
the term is employed loosely ‘‘ only 
a subordinate nature, or habitual 
usage, is, in fact intended,” super- 
induced ‘ by bad examples, bad 
suggestions, bad habits, of our own 
acquirement,”” &c. 

In the first place this hypothesis 
is evidently inconsistent with itself; 
for if there be no original taint, 
whence arises all this subsequent 
contamination? [oev ro xaxov; Can 
the innocent infect the innocent, or 
will the spontaneous workings of 
an healthy mass generate contagion? 
or how is it that we so readily ac- 
quire for ourselves these bad ha- 
bits? Again, in another place, the 
necessity of God’s grace to support 
us against temptation is admitted ; 
but a moment’s reflection must shew, 
that it is the original depravation of 
our natural powers alone which can 
render supernatural assistance thus 


indispensable, I omit the stil] gros- 
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ser inconsistency of the passage in 
which it is allowed, that we are b 
the very terms of that nature which 
God gives us, since Adam’s fall, 
prone to sin; which is obviously 
contradictory to the whole hypo- 
thesis. 

In the second place, this hypo- 
thesis involves a total misconception 
of the matter in dispute, inasmuch, 
as no one ever did ascribe corrup- 
tion to human nature, as it origi- 
nally proceeded from the hands of 
its maker; for the Supralapsarian 
himself, though, perhaps, some- 
what inconsistently, would regard 
such a notion with horror. The sub- 
sequent corruption of that nature, 
and our own participation in that 
corruption, are points to which we 
feel ourselves compelled to assent, 
equally by the incontrovertible tes- 
timony of God’s revealed word and 
our own personal experience; nor 
will the various metaphysical diffi- 
culties with which every sciolist 
knows the great question of the 
original introduction of evil, to be 
embarrassed, in the least counter- 
vail these positive and decisive au- 
thorities; although they certainly 
ought to prevent a writer, obviously 
little acquainted with them, from 
rashly obtruding an opinion on the 
subject. 

I now proceed to that which is, 
in fact, the primary point at issue 
between myself and your corres- 
pondent, namely the total contra- 
diction which all the received autho- 
rities of the Church oppose to his 
hypothesis, he himself modestly 
charges “ excess of statement,’’ 
against the Homilies; and my only 
wonder is how, with his views, he 
failed to include the Articles, the 
Liturgy, and all our standard di- 
vines, in the same accusation, I 
am fully aware, indeed, that many 
different shades of opinion have 
been entertained by the most re. 
spectable authorities, as to the pre- 
cise extent and effects of that origi- 
nal corruption of our nature which 
it has ever been admitted, on all 
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hands, that the formularies of our 
Church constantly assert or imply 
throughout their whole fabric; but 
I am, at the same time, quite pre- 
pared to prove, that the most mode- 
rate view which has ever been advo- 
cated by any known authority in our 
Establishment, is as remote from 
the hypothesis of your correspond. 
ent on the one hand, as from the 
most exaggerated statements of ul- 
tra Calvinism on the other. 

It is simply necessary, in order to 
prove the justice of this animadver- 
sion, to compare the words of the 
article dedicated expressly to this 
subject, with the terms of your cor- 
respondent’s hypothesis. ‘ Original 
Sin, is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man that natu- 
rally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far 
gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil; therefore, in every person born 
into this world, it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” After this 
it is surely unnecessary to proceed ; 
here is nothing like a secondary na- 
ture, superinduced by bad habit or 
example ; the subject of these start- 
ling predicates is human nature 
strictly so called ; that which is na- 
turally engendered in the whole race 
of Adam; that with which every 
person is born into the world ; if the 
article had been constructed for the 
very purpose of condemning your 
correspondent’s hopothesis, instead 
of the heresy of Pelagius only (which 
was, in truth, the same thing, under 
a somewhat less extravagant form) 
it could not have been more ex- 
pressly worded. 

It is with pleasure that I refer to 
the commentary of Bishop Tomline 
on this article to prove, that it is by 
no means necessary to be Calvinis- 
tically inclined in order to differ toto 
celo with your correspondent, 

To prove further, if further proof 
be requisite, that the views of all 
sound Churchmen on this subject 
are uniformly (whatever minor dif- 
ferences may exist amongst them) 
opposed to this ultra Pelagian 
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scheme, I subjoin an extract from 
an admirable discourse of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Killaloe, a writer 
who cannot be suspected of having 
handled this subject inadvertently, 
or with a mind uninstructed in the 
controverted points with which it is 
connected. 

“It is the property of the holy 
scriptures to open the eyes of man 
upon his real situation; and to con- 
vince him of the errors with respect 
to his own nature and powers which 
in his unenlightened state he is 
found to etertain. Philosophy, that 
philosophy I mean, falsely so cal- 
led, which would fain be esteemed 
superior to Revelation, is fond of 
descanting upon the dignity and in- 
dependence of man; revealed reli- 
gion, especially the Christian reli- 
gion, presents us with a very differ- 
ent picture, it teaches us that our 
nature is essentially faulty, and that 
as men we are compassed with infir- 
mity; spoiled through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, we adopt the self-sufficient 
language of the church of the Lao- 
diceans, and say, ‘I am rich, I 
am increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing.’ Instructed in the 
truth after Christ, rooted and built 
up in him, and stablished in the 
faith we are taught to ‘ know that 
we are wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blintl, and naked; we 
are thereby taught, that we are not 
sufficient of ourselves to think or do 
any good thing as of ourselves ; we 
are particularly reminded, that in 
us, that is in our flesh, in our ori- 
ginal nature, there dwelleth no good 
thing.” —Bp. Mant’s Parochial Ser- 
mons, Vol. III. p. 333. 

The prejudice with which this 
doctrine is so often received, seems 
to arise (next to the influence of that 
natural pride which it so sensibly 
mortifies) from an erroneous concep- 
tion of its real bearing and extent ; 
and the idea, that it necessarily in- 
volves the total denial of our natural 
capacity to perform any generous or 
amiable goctal actions. I will not, 
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indeed, deny that some writers have 
actually carried, and more hurried 
on by the force of rhetorical over- 
statement, have seemed to carry it to 
this length; buta slight acquaintance 
with the present state of opinions, 
will shew, that the number ac tually 
holding it in this extreme sense, is 
both small and diminishing. It must 
be remembered, however, that the 
virtues belonging to the second table 
are neither the only nor the highest 


requisites in the Christian scale of 


character ; the real question is, how 
far man is naturally competent to 
such a performance of the first 
great command, as can be consi- 
dered in any degree commensu- 
rate to its supreme obligation, Whe- 


ther he does or can of himself 


‘love the Lord his God with all 
his strength, and with all his soul, 
and with all his mind?” Iam most 
deeply convinced, that whether we 
look around us or within us, the 
only answer which it is possible to 
return, must be adecided negative ; 
that a degree of disinclination to the 
spiritual service of God, which no- 
thing short of his grace can enable 
us to overcome at all, and which is, 
perhaps, never entirely overcome in 
our present imperfect state, will be 
found lurking in every breast. Could 
this be so, were the nature with 
which we are now born, according 
to your correspondent’s phrase,“ that 
by which we are what God appointed 
us to be?” if we indeed retained the 
original image in which we were 
created, would not the love of God 
be the first, the highest, the most 
influential of our motives? And 
where the first principle is thus de- 
praved, and the great source of hu- 
man virtue thus choked, will not all 
the lower virtues partake in the de- 
pravation? Does our social virtue 
actually rise to the high standard of 
Christian duty ; is it not often built 
on false motives; are not its most 
brilliant instances but as columns 
standing amidst a scene of ruin; do 
they not form the exceptions, rather 
than the general rule of human con- 
duct ? 
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So very obvious, indeed, are these 
things, that, (as every Tyro must 
know), to account for this general 
depravation of our nature, formed 
one great problem of the ancient 
metaphysical schools. Who,  in- 
deed, is not aware of how large a 
portion of the elder philosophers 
the poet expresses the sentiments, 
when he speaks of the taint im- 
parted by ourzowia corpora to their 
spiritual tenants ; and describes the 
purgatorial means which were be- 
lieved necessary in order to efface it, 


Ergo exercentur peenis, veterumque malo- 


rum 

Supplicia expendunt—Alia panduntur in- 
anes, 

Suspense ad ventos—aliis sub gurgite 
vasto, 


Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni, 


This surely affords an additional 
proof, that the facts of common ex- 
perience harmonise with the doc- 
trine in question, otherwise how 
shall we account for so general a be- 
lief, in that which it is nevertheless 
so painful and humiliating to believe. 

Let me conclude with a short 
view of some of the consequences 
whieh must follow the admission of 
your correspondent’s hypothesis. 
The 9th Article must not merely be 

modified, but entirely abandoned ; 
since original sin must, on such a 
scheme, be an expression abso- 
lutely without meaning—the 10th, 
which is in fact a corollary from the 
Oth, (since, if we were of our own 
nature inclined to good, there could 
be neither room nor necessity for the 
supernatural aid of preventing grace) 
must share the same fate; as must 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th; all of 
which are built up ina regular con- 
catenated series with the former; 
and the double effect ascribed in the 
2d, to the sacritice of Christ, must 
be renounced ; since, on this view, 
it must be obvious, that there could 
be no sin butthat which is described 
as actual sin, viz. that superinduced 
by ‘‘ bad example, bad habit,” &c. 
to require atonement. 

Further, the fundamental assump- 
tion on which the whvle baptismal 
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service proceeds ; and therefore the 
whole of that service must be ex- 
punged. ‘* Dearly beloved—for as 
much as all men are conceived and 
born in sin——I beseech you to call 
upon God that he will grant to 
this child that thing which by nature 
he cannot have.” 

In our confessions again it must, 
on this hypothesis, be palpably 
false, to assign our following too 
much the devices and desires of our 
own hearts, as the cause of our of- 
fending ; and a ridiculous mockery 
to profess, that there is no health 
in us. 

Such would be what I may call 
the ecclesiastical consequences of 
your correspondent’s scheme. I will 
only add, what appear to me its 
moral consequences. 

It would effectually throw open 
the door to licentiousness, by coun- 
tenancing that most common of all 
sophisms, by which the libertine de. 
fends his eonduct; that the indul- 
gence of his inclinations cannot be 
vicious, because it is natural; and 
that he follows only the dictates of 
that nature “‘ by which he is what 
God appointed him to be ;” by dis- 
arming us of all salutary suspicion 
of ourselves and our own hearts, it 
would render us negligent in self- 
examination, and altogether remiss 
in that watchfulness enjoined by 
our Lord. And lastly, it would de- 
prive us of the great motive and ob- 
ject of prayer; since beings so vir- 
tuously disposed by nature, could 
stand in no need whatever of pre- 
venting grace, and in very little of 
co-operating grace. 

I have now concluded what I have 
to offer, Iam not absurd enough 
to expect that an editor should be 
held accountable for all that appears 
in a publication of this nature ; nor 
do I deny, that a liberal freedom of 
discussion is, in such a publication, 
desirable ; but still there are certain 
limits upon which the inscription of 
the Herculean columns should be 
carefully fixed ; and should a journal, 
conducted onthe principles of yours, 
and professing to hold out a central 
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point of union to a large clerical 
party, suffer itself to become in its 
anxiety to counteract opposite errors, 
the vehicle of such crude speculations 
and of Pelagianism, only not clearly 
exhibited, from the want of infor- 
mation and power in the author so 
to exhibit it; the natural effect must 
be to scandalize real friends; to 
justify open enemies ; and to discre- 
dit the cause which it is intended to 
advocate. 
OXONIENSIS. 


———— 


WE are enabled to present our 
readers with the following Notes, 
copied verbatim from a MS. in the 
hand-writing of Dr. Chapman, the 
learned author of Eusebius. He was 
the Domestic Chaplain, and intimate 
friend of Archbishop Potter. 


Memorandums of Things which I 
have heard in private from Arch- 
bishop Potter's own Mouth, as 
certain Truths. 


1. THAT his Majesty King George 
II. had often declared to the Arch- 
bishop himself, that he would always 
support the Church of England, both 
as to religion and government, in 
opposition to all attempts upon it; 
and likewise the Clergy, in all their 
just rights and liberties. 

2. That the same Prince often 
used to make a jest of his Queen’s 
intermeddling ‘so much in theolo- 
gical disputes, especially in the Arian 
cause. 

3. That his Grace had often rea- 
soned with Queen Caroline on the 
subject of Arianism, very freely and 
fully, that she would hear any thing 
with the greatest condescension and 
candour; and however she might 
screen or favour persons inclined to 
Arianism, she yet was never fixed in 
that way of thinking as far as he 
could discern. 

4. That the Queen’s disgust for a 
time to Dr. Waterland, he was sure 
was not owing to his writings against 
Arianism, but to a little misbehaviour 
in the Doctor, upon a certain occa- 
sion, which was this, The Queen 
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had sent to him to desire that he 
would be with her upon such a-day 
at such a time. Accordingly, Dr. 
Waterland came to wait upon her at 
the time; but she happening acci- 
dentally to be engaged with some 
other company, and the Doctor 
being kept a good while waiting 
without, till her Majesty should be 
disengaged, and that being pro- 
tracted much longer than was ex- 
expected or intended, he (the Doc- 
tor) went away at last without any 
leave, and the Queen finding this 
afterwards, when her company had 
left her, took this ill from the Doc- 
tor, and for some time did from 
hence shew some dislike to him. 
However, at length, she was quite 
reconciled to him, and latterly (as I 
have heard likewise from the Doc- 
tor himself) she received him with 
much favour and regard. 

5. That there was once a formed 
design to make Dr. Clarke a Bishop ; 
and upon this Bishop Trimnel came 
over to Archbishop Wake, in order 
to get his acquiescence in it, But 
the Archbishop expressed his utter 
dislike to the thing, and declared he 
would not consecrate Dr. Clarke, 
whatever was the consequence to 
himself. He would incur a pre- 
munire, and the loss of every thing 
rather than act thus far in it. And 
upon this resolution of the Arch- 
bishop, the design was dropped. 

6. That Archbishop Wake had 
greatly too much timidity about 
him in many cases, and too little 
vigilance for the good of the Church, 
though otherwise a very good man, 
and a well-wisher to good men and 


good principles, But for want of 


discernment of one side, and atten- 
tion or spirit of the other, he suf- 
fered many bad things to be done, 
and several unworthy men to be 
highly preferred, without shewing 
due care and encouragement of bet- 
ter men, though he often had it in 
his power to do the last and prevent 
the former. This Archbishop Pot- 
ier (then Bishop of Oxford) took 
the freedom one day to represent to 
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him, and desired him to look round 
and see how little regard had been 
shewn for so many years past by 
the great men to a number of emi- 
nent divines, while others of a dif- 
ferent character found every ad- 
vancement. That the Archbishop 
was moved extremely with this re- 
presentation, and pleaded only for 
himself, that really he had not ob- 
served or considered so much the 
state of things before, but would be 
more attentive for the future. His 
Grace added to me, that the truth 
was, Archbishop Wake was not 
deep enough in theology and learn- 
ing, especially antiquity, to know 
how to fix a proper rule of acting 
in his station, and therefore had not 
a proper firmness and steadiness in 
his conduct. That moreover, he was 
chiefly influenced by Bishop Trim- 
nel, as long as he lived, who had too 
much regard to some great men of 
the laity, to do the Church much 
service. 

7. That Bishop Willis was a very 
superficial man in all learning ; and 
being fond unaccountably of the Ge- 
neva ‘discipline, was no cordial friend 
to our ecclesiastical constitution; and 
that he opened himself once pretty 
fully to his Grace, then Dr. Potter, 
who took occasion to enlarge pretty 
strongly on the other side, and re- 
ferred ‘the Bishop to certain books 
for his full satisfaction, if he pleased. 

8. That though the Convocation 
had not sat for many years, yet the 

right of sitting was still preserved 
entire, together with all the original 
powers of the Archbishop, &c. 
That farther no absolute prohibition 
had been given him from above 
against their sitting, nor any general 
discouragement to it, but that the 
royal licence might be easily ob- 
tained for that purpose, whenever it 
should be likely to him and other 
sincere friends of the Church, that 
the Convocation might sit to good 
effect, and unto the real benetit of 
this Church. 

9. That when Bishop Hoadley’s 
sermon before the King had given 

X x 
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so much offence to the Convocation, 
and it was debated among the 
Clergy what to do upon it, his Grace 
(Dr. Potter) had frequent meetings 
about it, with Bishop Smallridge 
and others of the superior Clergy, 
well affected to the Church of 
England. And that his Grace pro- 
posed it as the most unexception- 
able way to proceed in, and as 
equally effectual for the purpose, to 
censure not the Bishop's sermon, but 
one of Dr. Sykes’s, lately preached 
upon the same text, and containing 
the very same obnoxious principles. 
That by this expedient, they would 
avoid any seeming rudeness to his 
Majesty (who had ordered the 
Bishop’s sermon to be published) 
and at the same time would virtually 
condemn that sermon, by censuring 
Dr. Sykes’s. This proposal was 
very agreeable to Bishop Atterbury 
and several others, the strongest 
Churchmen, but the warmer men 
being the most numerous, it was 
carried in Convocation to censure 
the Bishop’s sermon directly, and 
this imprudent step produced the 
ill effects which followed. 

10. That Charles Montague Lord 
Halifax, upon the turn of things in 
the beginning of George the First's 
reign, was very earnest with the 
great mass of his friends, to proceed 
moderately in the disposal of places, 
and was very desirous that men of 
ability and character, though Tories 
and in with the former ministry, 
might not be turned out, but con- 
tinued in full favour. That, how- 
ever his applications to this purpose 
became ineffectual with his party, 
and his not succeeding in the desiga 
affected his spirits and temper so 
much, as to be thought the chief 
cause of his early death. 

11. That the late first King of 
Prussia, being desirous to be crowned 
by a Bishop, created Ursinay (one 
of his own chaplains) a Bishop 
nominally, for that purpose, though 
really not made such in any proper 
form, before or afterwards. 

12. That Dr. Grabe left Prussia, 
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and came into England in King 
William’s time, to avoid the troubles 
which were likely to befall him in 
his own country, on account of some 
offence he had given there in some 
religious matters, for which he was 
summoned once before an eccle- 
siastical consistory. That when he 
first came over here, he was almost a 
stranger to all philological learning 
and criticism, though otherwise a 
man well acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, and some antient writers 
of the Church. That he lived at 
first a good deal, or chiefly at Ox- 
ford, in chambers which the learned 
Dr. Mill very kindly assigned te 
him in his own Hall; and drew up 
there at the instance and under the 
direction of the same Dr. Mill, his 
Spicilegium Patrum, which he af- 
terwards published. ‘That moreover 
his Grace was with Bishop Stilling- 
fleet when Dr. Grabe waited upon 
the Bishop with a present of some 
tract of his. 

N. B. April 10, 1745. His Grace 
Dr. Potter delivered a paper to the 
Duke of Newcastle, containing an 
earnest proposal, that Bishops ac- 
cording to the form of the Church 
of England, may be established in 
America, with reasons for it, and 
anticipating indirectly of presumed 
objections to it. This paper | have 
read myself, soon after it was deli- 
vered by his Grace’s favour, 


Ter 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


(Continued from p. 280.) 
Sir, 


III. My third position is ‘ that 
though I propose religious character 
as the general aim or object of man- 
kind, as that object by the attaining 
of which we fulfil all the conditions 
of future happiness, I do not, any 
more than Scripture does, propose 
any limitation of their object or 
end:—that though Scripture does 
not limit us to this object it does 
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propose it to us; and that to pro- 
pose it, as I have attempted to do, 
in strict analogy to what is done in 
Scripture, may often have an emi- 
nent moral utility.” 

What you say on this point is that 
it may well be ‘ doubted whether 
a continual attention to the state 
and progress of our motives and af- 
fections will not distract the atten- 
tion from more important objects, 
will not monopolize our assiduity, 
and mislead our judgment,’’ (C. R. 
p- 167.) Undoubtedly—but you 
have failed to observe that the same 
caution is repeatedly and even sys- 
tematically enforced throughout my 
work *, 

You proceed to urge that ‘* we 
are to be determined through life by 
considering not merely what is most 
likely to improve our mind and cha- 
racter, but generally by considering 
what is right, and what is wrong,” 
(C. R. p. 167.)  ‘* Where,’’ you 
ask, “‘ does the Gospel limit our ob- 
ject to the acquisition of good habits.” 
(P. 164.) We receive a great 
variety of consistent rules to every 
part of which it is necessary that 
we should attend.” “It would be 
highly improper tolay” them “ aside 
or to treat them as a mere matter of 
deduction and inference, instead of 
substantial and positive precepts.” 
(p. 165.) 1 agree entirely with what 
you have said so well: and you are 
quite aware that I consider the Gos- 
pel as something much better than 
any system of philosophy can be, 

But then you suppose me to treat 
the rules of the Gospel as being 
mere matters of deduction and in- 
ference: — that is, I presume, you 
suppose me to mean, that the just 
motive for abstaining from those ac- 
tions from which the Gospel com- 
mands us to abstain, or for doing 
those which it commands us to do, 
is not that we have to obey an ex- 
press command, but that we infer 








* See Human Motives, P. IT. C. iv. v. 
vi. and particularly pp. 170—172. 182— 
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or argue that our motives, or cha- 
racters, will derive, as the case may 
be, benefit or injury, from the doing 
of those actions, or the abstaining 
from them. 

Now what I have said on this 
point is briefly this. In the distri- 
bution which I have made of the 
human motives into their several 
orders or kinds, I have explicitly 
and repeatedly stated piety to be by 
far the most comprehensive and im- 
portant of them all. But in this 
great motive is evidently included 
the whole principle of paying obedi- 
ence to God's will. The term obe- 
dience, indeed, is not expressed in 
that delineation of the nature of 
piety, which, in the chapter which 
treats formally of this motive *, I 
have copied from one of Butler's 
Sermons; but then the principle is 
clearly implied in “ reverence,” and 
the other affections there specified : 
and accordingly I speak of piety in 
the next paragraph +, as “ regulat- 
ing all the inferior motives, and the 
conduct which they suggest or impel, 
in due subordination and reference to” 
God's “ will.”—This is obedience.— 
And, so also, in the only proof which 
I have thought necessary to give of 
the moral utility of the affection of 
benevolence. 1! refer to the positive 
command of God, that he who loveth 
Him should love his brother also f. 
Let me here request you also to ad- 
vert for a few moments to the third 
and fourth sections of Part IT. C. iii. 
“On the necessity of definite and 
particular rules,” and ‘ on the prin- 
ciple on which these rules are to be 
constructed.’? In what is there said 
of the direct utility of teaching the 
rules of morals on authority, and to 
the wise not less than to the igno- 
rant, it is plain that I consider obe- 
dience to precept as forming the 
practical aim or object of all men. 
Nor can any reader, | think, fail to 
perceive that the special conclusion, 
intended to be drawn from the ar- 
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gument of these sections, is that all 
Christians derive an eminent advan- 
tage from the rules expressly taught 
in Scripture. At least I persuaded 
myself, while writing those sections, 
that this was the obvious inference 
which they would suggest. 

I have, I believe, now shown that 
by proposing religious character as 
the general aim or object of man- 
kind, I do not, any more than Serip- 


ture does, propose any limitation of 


their objects or ends. For you will 
not say that we limit the moral ob- 
ject, when we propose an object so 
important and comprehensive that 
the whole of morals is included in its 
scope. I have now to show that 
even the Scripture itself does pro- 
pose this object for our imitation; 
and that to propose it, as Il have 
attempted to do, in strict analogy 
to what is done in Scripture, may 
often have an eminent moral utility. 

Where then is this object pro- 
posed in Scripture ?—Wherever love 
is said to fulfil the law:—In very 
many of those numerous passages in 
which salvation is said to be couse- 
quent on faith ;—and in all those in 
which our Saviour himself is set 
pefore us as the perfect model or 
object of imitation. 

If then this object be proposed in 
Scripture, I might spare myself the 
question whether or no it be useful 
sq to propose it. But it may still 
be proper to show specifically what 
uses, the so proposing of it, or the 
tracing of a system which serves to 
explain the manner in which all sub- 
ordinate objects of pursuit are com- 
prised or included in this compre- 
hensive one, is calculated to afford. 

In the first place, it is certain that 
almost all men, all men at least who 
have had a tolerable education, and 
have ever thought seriously of the 
condition of human life, do, in fact, 
in some way or other, attempt to 
systematize their moral opinions. 
That they must and will do this is 


shown abundantly by the history of 


moral theories, and still more for- 
cibly by that of the theories of re- 
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ligion. Now all these persons, as 
you are fully aware, must of neces- 
sity fall into some of those errors 
into which all partial and imperfect 
systems betray; such for example, 
as that of comprising in benevolence 
the whole of luuman virtue or excel- 
lence ; unless they are taught a more 
comprehensive system, a system 
which includes in its wide circuit 
every principle which moral science 
can embrace. 

On this ground, therefore, on 
which it were easy to enlarge, a true 
system mnust be of evident usefulness, 
though it were only to serve to pro- 
tect us from those errors into which 
all partial systems betray. I might 
add also that, without some system 
or other, there can be no method by 
which we can prove any precept to 
be in its nature holy, just, and good ; 
or by which we can trace any con- 
nection whatever between the doc- 
trines of a spiritual religion, and the 
requisitions of a moral law. And 
it is quite certain that to trace the 
connection between those doctrines 
and these requisitions, to show that 
they are connected, as parts of a 
system, or by the ties and depen- 
dencies of that order of nature which 
we find established by the will of 
God, enables us to advance both in 
the study of doctrine, and corres- 
pondingly also in the practice of 
virtue, with a far greater degree 
of firmness and alacrity, than 
that with which we should be able 
to proceed, if we could not see their 
connection, or if we held them to 
have no connection at all, or to be 
connected only by an arbitrary de- 
cree. Indeed, if our experience can 
teach us any thing, it teaches that 
to discern the reason of a precept 
always insures a prompter obedience 
to it; and though Scripture is not 
written systematically, tew books 
contain so much reference to first 
principles, or so much require to 
be systematically explained ; and no 
writers can be more diligent in in- 
structing men in the reasons of their 
duty, or the true motives to prac- 
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tice it, than the Scripture writers 
are seen to be. 

So far on the uses of proposing, 
in one comprehensive system or form, 
the moral object or pattern of hu- 
man life, uses which are, I think, 
manifestly intended in all those com- 
prehensive summaries of our duty, 
which are in various places set forth 
in Scripture, some of which have 
been already recited. 

Let me repeat, however, that 
though I consider the system, in 
which I have proposed the religious 
character for imitation, to be thus 
incontestibly a useful system, it has 
not been the main intention of my 
treatise to propose or assert a sys- 
tem or theory. I speak, certainly, 


and this for the sake of system, of 


one great object, as comprehending 
all objects at which we have to aim 
in order to attain future happiness. 
If, however, men will bat aim at 
all those objects which are included 
in that comprehensive one, they will 
so attain the great end proposed to 
them, even thongh they fail to un- 


derstand the system in which all 
those objects are comprehended, 
and lose, as I think, for want of 
that system, one method of attain- 


ing their great end. My main ar- 
gument is that if, of all the subor- 
dinate virtues, there be not one, 
which is not purified and exalted by 
the influence of religious character, 
or of religious motives, we cannot 
possibly attain those virtues them- 
selves m that their purest and most 
exalted state, unless we keep also 
that character in view. That cha- 
racter, so in view, must be an ob- 
ject to which it is indispensably ne- 
cessary for us to attend, whether it 
be a comprehensive object or no, 
IV. I must now show, fourthly, 
*‘ that to propose as the fest ef ac- 
tions, in the way in which I have 
proposed it, the tendency to the 
formation of religious character, 1s 
not to exclude, in any proper case, 
other tests which are more precise 
aud specific; and that, however 
vague this test may be, it is both 
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useful and necessary that we should 
have it.” 

I might here say, that, if as has 
been proved *, religious character 
be an object we have to pursue, the 
tendency to the formation of that 
character, must, of necessity, be the 
ultimate test of all actions which 
have that object in view. If we 
want to arrive at any place, our con- 
sideration must be, what is the road 
to it? And so, whatever end we 
pursue, the laying down of the road, 
or the tendency, to it, must, of ne- 
cessity, be the final test of the ques- 
tion, whether we be pursuing it 
wisely or not. And though other 
tests, which are more precise and 
specific, may often have more prac- 
tical use than this has; those tests, 
again, must, in the last resort, come 
always to be tried by the same ten- 
dency. Thus, let the object be an 
increase of benevolence, a virtue 
included in the attainment of the 
religious character. A question 
arises respecting the uses of alms- 
giving as the proper method by 
which this object is to be gained. 
We must now inquire, therefore, 
into the tendency of giving alms 
—or say that Scripture has decided 
this point, we have still only the 
same tendency for our guide, in de- 
termining the rules or limitations by 
which the practice of almsgiving 
should be defined. This proof, I 
believe, of the necessity of this test, 
supposing our object to be the at- 
tainment of religious character, does 
not, in strictness, need any addi- 
tion, 

But to be more particular: since, 
though the necessity of this test 
follows directly, if 1 mistake not, 
from my last position, it is also ca- 
pable of being separately proved ; 
and the separate proof of it may 
throw an additional light on the 
principle for which I have all along 
been arguing, and on the practical 
benefit which it may afford : 


* See above the proof of the IIId. posi- 
tion. 
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What I say, then, not excluding 
in any proper case other tests which 
are more precise and specific, is, 
that the tendency to the formation 
of religious character is a test which 
is both useful and necessary: or, 
to express my meaning more parti- 
eularly, that it is a general one 
which includes all others ; and that 
there are cases, also, in which no 
other is adequate to measure accu- 
rately the moral quality of actions. 
I speak of the actions of those who 
live under the operation of the prin- 
ciple of obedience to the will of 
God, and who have, practically, 
little to look for in the science of 
ethics, but the discovery of the par- 
ticulars which God’s will requires *, 
To all Christians this is the main 
use of the science; and it is unne- 
cessary here to advert to the case of 
those persons to whom the Scrip- 
tures have not been made known, 
or to the advantages which may be 
derived by Christians themselves 
from tracing, as far as may be, all 
analogies between the written and 
the unwritten law of God. Does 
then the Christian need any test 
whatever, besides the precepts which 
he finds: in Scripture? and, if he 
does, has that test which I have 
proposed the real value which I 
suppose to belong to it? 

Of the preliminary question; 
Whether the Christian need any test 
whatever, besides the precepts 
which he finds in Seripture? it is 
said by Paley, that “ whvever ex- 
pects to find in Scripture a specific 
direction for every moral doubt that 
arises, looks for more than he will 
meet with +.” This Paley says, and 
1 think that in this you agree with 
him. Scripture principles apply to 
all causes. Its specific precepts, in 
the sense here intended, do not. 
Some test, therefore, is of neces- 
sity requisite in cases of doubt con- 
cerning particular actions, of doubt 
how far they are consistent with 





* Christian Remembrancer, p. 166, 
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Scripture principles, how far in- 
cluded in its general precepts. And 
this also you seem to me to admit, 
where you say, and justly, that ‘ the 
sense of right and wrong, the pro- 
bable general consequences, the 
particular consequences to ourselves, 
and more especially to our charac- 
ter and habits, and the true esti- 
mate which would be made by an 
impartial person, all these, and 
many more, are means which have 
been given us by God for the pur- 
pose of enabling us to form correct 
notions of his will aud of our 
duty*.” These, in short, you re- 
gard as so many tests. And in so 
regarding them I agree with you 
fully. 

The next questionis; Whether 
the test I contend for be a general 
one which includes all others? I 
have not stated, I think, any thing 
more than this. For it certainly is 
not the meaning of my treatise, that, 
of the tests you mention, we should 
** surrender all but one+.” Over 
and above what is said in a distinct 
section {, which treats formally of 
the use of practical rules, i state 
explicitly that prudence, or, as you 
express it, ‘* the consequences to 
ourselves §,” “* cannot be averred 
to be the sole criterion by which 
the conscience may or ought to be 
guided ; that we ought to be just, 
we ought to be pious, even on the 
principle of pradence alone; and 
that, to these ends, the criterions 
to which we look must be the cri- 
terions of justice or piety|j.” I 
state also that “ in almost all ordi- 
nary pursuits, the rule of life is 
commonly very easy, if the princi- 
ple of obeying it be but in force™ ;” 
that we have for our guides, not 
neglecting revelation, ‘ the exam- 
ple of others,” “ the law,” and 
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“« public opinion * :” naming these 
tests certainly with no intention to 
exclude those others of which you 
speak. All that I say of prudence, 
as acriterion, is, that it is the pa- 
ramount criterion of all the rest +; 
including all, but not excluding 
any { :—that it is, a general one ;— 
and that there are cases, also, in 
which no other is adequate to ‘* mea- 
sure” accurately the moral quality 
of actions§. The use of showing it 
to be a general criterion, is, that it 
serves to combine the rest into sys- 
tem ||; and that by referring to it, 
we may always clearly prove, how- 
ever we may be driven to extremities 
by pertinacious arguers on the prin- 
ciples of our conduct, that it is im- 
possible to impugn without folly 
the established rules of virtue, or 
of religion. And that this criterion 
is in reality thus general is evident, 
if it be wholly impossibie that “‘ in 
calculating our own best way to 
happiness, we should not, in the last 
resort, estimate every thing by its 
effect on ourselves §].” This calcu- 
lation, indeed, of our own best way 
to happiness, is not, as [ appre- 
hend, the only case in which this 
tendency to the formation of religious 
character is justly applicable as a 
general test. It is also applicable 
in all cases of obligation; but as 
the question of obligation is not 
properly included in the general 
argument pursued in my treatise, I 
shall reserve all further observation 
concerning it, till I come to the 
consideration of your objections to 
what I have advanced, incidentally, 
and in a few pages of the Appendix, 
on the obligation which I suppose 
all men to be under, so to act as 
may be most for their own bene- 
fit **. 
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I have now to prove that the ten- 
dency here spoken of, is, in some 
cases, the only adequate measure 
of the moral quality of actions. 
This point you apparently must ad- 
mit, since you plainly admit * the 
test in question to be one which we 
are sometimes bound to apply. But, 
as this point is, I believe, the real 
hinge on which the merits of the 
whole system turn, I will beg your 
permission to explain it particularly 
in the consideration of a few selected 
cases. 

I may take, as one case, the 
crime of suicide, and, as another, 
the virtue of fortitude; and I shall 
point out the inadequacy, in these 
two cases, of the other tests 
which you speak of; namely, “ the 
sense of right and wrong,” “ the 
probable general consequences,’ 
and * the true estimate which would 
be made by an ‘impartial person t.’”’ 
I am far from supposing, that you 
yourself, in such cases, would think 
of applying these other tests, or that 
your observations imply your attri- 
buting to them more importance 
than they may justly possess. My 
sole purpose is to exemplify the use- 
fulness of taking, in some cases, as 
the test of actions, the tendency to 
the formation of religious character ; 
by comparing it, in these particular 
instances, with those other tests 
which you mention, and which, per- 
haps, may be ranked next to it, 
though in very different degrees of 
importance. 

First then of suicide.—Is it not 
certain that both the moral sense of 
the agent, and the vulgar estimate 
formed of the action, have, in some 
instances, scarcely reckoned it 
among crimes? Both these tests are 
little more than indications that we 
ought to be wary lest our passions 
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deceive us, and to look carefully for 
some better criterion. 

And, undoubtediy, a better cri- 
terion will be found in the conse- 
quences which may accrue to society. 
But is it easy to say, that there are 
not many gone cases, in which a man 
who may be crippled with disease, 
and overcome by pain, and broken 
in spirit, may not justly think that 
society would be even benefited by 
the surrender of his own station in 
it to his heir? or is it easy to say, 
that the love of life is not far too 
strong a principle to allow suicide 
ever to become so common, as to 
produce any serious ill consequences 
to society ¢ or, though the calcu- 
lation of these consequences to so- 
ciety be, as 1 believe it to be, 
against the practice, yet does it 
afford sufficient ground for a strong 
conclusion ¢ Is this ground the best 
on which to stand? or ought we not 
rather to take the ground of saying, 
that every man is called to act or 
suffer according to the will of the 
Great Author of his existence ; and 
that though denied, perhaps, the 
power of exerting himself in any ca- 
pacity of doing good to society, he 
may still turn his own sufferings to 
his own moral improvement? It 
may be said, indeed, and justly 
said, that he may even do good to 
society by furnishing an example of 
religious patience and constancy. 
But is this the first end, is it not 
merely the second? If the case be 
not a case of religion, it cannot pos- 
sibly afford a religious example. 

In the same manner, with regard 
to the virtue of fortitude. Opinion, 
no doubt, ranks it high. But opi- 
nion usually miscalculates its im- 
portance. It is, or may be, emi- 


nently useful in society: but can its 
social uses be the measure of its 
value to any man who lives in a pri- 
vate station, of whom society may 
never require the sterner virtues, 
well contenting itself if he be docile 
and amiable? Yet still the demand 
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for moral fortitude may justly be 
made, in private life, with scarcely 
a less degree of force than in pub- 
lic; though society be in this case 
little concerned ; though the test of 
the value, or the importance of this 
virtue, may here be only the degree 
in which it is requisite to enable the 
agent to resist temptation ; for ex- 
ample, the temptation of gain or of 
pleasure ; and to sustain the cha- 
racter of his mind. 

Even these cases, however, are 
but inadequate instances of the im- 
portance of taking the tendency to 
the formation of moral character, as 
the test by which our actions are to 
be weighed. ‘The test of all duties, 
as far as they affect society, must, 
of course, be the consequences to 
that society: and this test will, to a 
certain extent, prove suicide to be a 
crime, will prove fortitude to be a 
virtue. But to the duties which, 
according to the old division, men 
owe to God and to themselves, it is 
most certain that the test of the 
consequences to society will not at 
all apply. Here we must have the 
tendency to character: for other- 
wise we have no test at all. Thus 
in piety: the test of its strength 
is the degree in which it excites us 
to act: but the test of its purity is 
the real tendency of the acts excited 
by it, to form that character at 
which we aim 3, or else that real for- 
mation of the same character which 
the performance of those acts 
evinces, If there be no test but 
that of its strength, we cannot know 
the true nature of the feeling: it 
may be a malignant or a savage fa- 
naticism, which colours itself with 
the name of piety. The actions, or 
the active habits themselves, cannot 
be the test, because they are-not a 
complete evidence of the real mo- 
tive. The tendency, therefore, of 
the acts, or the habits to the for- 
mation of the moral character which 
I have described; or else, which 
comes eventually to the same thing, 
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their real dependency on, or relation 
to it; is the only test which we 
have left. 

Thus, a man who professes to act 
from piety, if he be solicitous to 
discover whether his actions have in 
reality this character or not, asks 
himself first: Is the principle which 
I profess a really active principle? 
Does it exert itself? If it does, is 
it in some suitable acts? If so, 
how do I know that these acts are 
indicative of that character of true 
piety, from which I wish to satisfy 
myself that they flow? Because 
their effect is to promote the good 
of man, one great province in which 
piety bas to operate, or because 
they are expressly commanded by 
God. But how shall I know that I 
perform them from this principle, 
and that there is not some inferior 
motive, perhaps only a mere worldly 
motive, at bottom? Because I sa- 
tisfy myself, on a sincere examina- 
tion, that these acts do really tend 
to confirm*, or that they are the 
real and correct expression of, a 
pure feeling of piety; because I 
persuade myself that my whole cha- 
racter is so far consistent with that 
pure feeling, that I have no just 
cause to distrust my sincerity. If 
the efforts which 1 make are suc- 
cessful, I willingly refer the praise 
to God, and feel that it is not a 
selfish victory which I gain; or, if 
I miss the personal ends which might 
follow from them, I still preserve a 
truly religious satisfaction. Or, be- 
cause I endeavour, on a strict ana- 
lysis of my motives, to give to all 
the moral claims and qualities their 
due weight and proportion +: I am 
not conscious of any favouritism of 
any one species of virtue, and feel 
no regret that a benevolent object 
ought to be prosecuted only by just 
means f. 

Such, undoubtedly, would be the 
natural method of ascertaining the 
real motives of conduct, which every 
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well-disposed and reflecting mind 
would take. And, indeed, does not 
St. Paul himself direct men posi- 
tively to this very test, namely, the 
test of their own consciences seri- 
ously examining their paperiiods or 
motives, where, in speaking of the 
institution of the Eucharist, and the 
manner in which it ought worthily 
to be received, he says, * But leta 
man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup*.” “ As if he had said,” ob- 
serves Dean Stanhope, “ before 
every approach to this sacrament, it 
is fit that a man see into, and be 
satisfied with, the disposition of his 
own mind +.” 

This, assuredly, is to take for a 
test the tendency to the formation 
of religious character. But every 
man who reasons thus in his own 
case, must reason similarly on the 
abstract question. As, therefore, 
a religious character is the object to 
which, in the last resort, we must 
study to conform, so the tendency 
to form that character must be the 
test, by which, whether a vague 
test, or a precise one, our actions 
must, in the last resort, be weighed. 
And I may add, finally, that the 
mere vagueness of a test cannot, in 
all cases, be a just objection to it, 
It may be vague because it is true ; 
because it is not justly liable to the 
objection that it will apply only par- 
tially: for it is of the very nature 
of general tests to be vague: and 
specific tests, when brought in com- 
parison with them, will naturally be 
precise and particular. 

I fear I should encroach too much 
on your next number, were I now to 
proceed as I had originally intended, 
to the two remaining positions which 
I have to prove. I will defer these, 
therefore, to your number for July. 
I was far from meaning to have 
troubled you at so much length; 
but you must be well aware that 
almost all sorts of arguments grow 
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insensibly under the hand of the 
writer, even in spite of all efforts at 
compression. I will not delay, how- 
ever, to return you my best thanks 
for your obliging readiness to allow 
room for these letters in a journal, 
on which many subjects of pressing 
interest must necessarily have a very 
powerfui claim. 
I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

JOHN PENROSE. 


Bracebridge, May 10th 1821. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 


DvuRING the late debates in Parlia- 
ment respecting the Catholic ques- 
tion, some important historical mis- 
statements were made concerning 
them, which I shall now endeavour 
to rectify, and place in their real 
light. And first, Sir, it was at- 
tempted to be shown, that, because 
some Papists remained in high offices 
during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
the earlier part of Queen Elizabeth, 
that it would be prudent to render 
them eligible to tithe some offices 
in our times. This is a plain “ non 
sequitur,”’ even supposing the fact 
to be correct. But, if it is meant 
to be asserted that no jealousy was 
entertained of these Catholics either 
in the reigns of Edward or Elizabeth, 
every reader of English history is 
able to contradict the statement. 
During the former reign, indeed, the 
Reformation could not be said to 
have been more than half finished, 
With all the difhculties attending the 
minority of the Sovereign, and after 
the changes which had _ recently 
taken place with regard to religion, 
it would have been highly impru- 
dent if the councillors of the king 
had proceeded otherwise than in the 
most cautious aud gradual manner 
to accomplish what was still remain- 
ing to be done. Nor is it to be 
wondered, if, under these circum- 
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stances, many Papists were con- 
tinued in office, whom it would have 
been dangerous to remove, whilst 
the opinions of the public were still 
so unsettled and divided. But these 
Papists, it is plain, were trusted no 
further than was absolutely neces- 
sary; the greatest jealousy and dis- 
trust was felt concerning them, and 
they were nicely watched by their 
Protestant coadjutors. 

During the insurrections which 
broke out in this reign, and which 
were occasioned by the Popish 
priests, it has been asserted, that 
Catholic commanders were sent 
against the rebels, and the name of 
Lord Clifford, (or De Clifford) has 
been mentioned as amongst the num- 
ber. After the minutest enquiry, I 
can find no such nobleman employed 
on this occasion. The commanders 
were the Marquis of Northampton, 
in Yorkshire; Lord Russel, and Sir 
W. Herbert, in Devon; and the Earl 
of Warwick, in Norfolk. It would 
not be easy to shew that any of these 
individuals were opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. 

The same remark will apply to the 
earlier years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. After the great revulsion 
which had taken place under Mary, 
it would have been very rash to have 
attempted any sudden and wholesale 
changes. Accordingly whilst she 
retained several of her sister’s Ca- 
tholic councillors, she added to them 
such men as Burleigh, Walsingham, 
and Knowles, &c. the tried friends 
and advocates of the Reformation. 
And on which side she placed her 
confidence there can be no question. 
But the difficulties of her “ situa- 
tion,”” compelled her to these pru- 
dent measures, and she might have 
said with Dido, 

* Res durw et regni novitas me talia 

cogunt.” 


But as she became more firmly 
seated on the throne, her real sen- 
timents became the more apparent, 
and these sentiments were fully jus- 
tified by the frequent insurrections 
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and conspiracies of the Catholic 
party. 

At length, when the Spanish Ar- 
mada was preparing to invade these 
kingdoms for the express purpose of 
destroying the Protestant religion, 
she issued orders for the confinement 
of all Popish recusants at Wisbeach 
Castle. Some were for more violent 
measures, but her good sense and 
prudence determined her only to 
keep a strict watch over them. 

Now, if under these circumstances, 
she had entrusted the defence of the 
kingdom to Papists, it might have 
been urged indeed as a strong proof 
of her love and confidence in them. 
Accordingly it has been told us in 
very positive language, that Lord 
Howard of Effingham, was a Papist, 
but the fact is quite otherwise, he 
was a most determined Protestant. 
So again it has been said, the de- 
fence of Dover Castle was given to 
a Catholic, but the assertion is to- 
tally false, it was given to Lord 
Cobham, who was one of the High 
Commissioners for trying both Pa- 
pists and Puritans. These are stub- 
bern facts, and we dare our anta- 
gouists to set them aside. We are 
informed by Neale, that during her 
reign 62 Popish priests were exe- 
cuted, and 55 banished, I trust 
that such gross blunders and mis- 
statements will not again be heard 
within the walls of Parliament, 

Yours, &c. 
A PLAIN ENGLISHMAN, 


Bath, May 3, 1821. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
IN proceeding to argue with Alethes 
the Christian doctrine of Divorce, I 
have no hesitation in admitting that 
the divorce which was permitted by 
the Law of Moses, and which was 
contemplated in our Lord’s refe- 
rence to the established practice, 
and in the question proposed to him 


by the Pharisees, was not temporary, 
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or voluntary separation, but legal 
and definitive divorce; divorce which 
left the parties free to marry again, 
and only restricted them from being 
reunited with each other. I cannot 
however admit, that any advantage 
would arise from superseding in the 
authorized version, the words put 
away, which Alethes judges to be 
*‘ of doubtful and equivocal mean- 
ing,’’ and substituting the word di- 
vorce, which le pronounces to be 
the ‘* undoubted import’? of the 
text. Matt. v. 31, 32. Popular use 
in the present day has appropriated 
the word divorce, to a separation of 
the parties on proof and in punish- 
ment of adultery. This was cer- 
tainly not the sense of the Jews, 
who neither punished adultery by 
divorce, nor admitted it among the 
causes of divorce: and it would 


.therefore confound the antieut with 


the modern usage, and introduce 
rather than remove ambiguity, to 
insert the word divorce in the text. 
I am willing that Alethes should 
assume, that the parallel passages 
in St. Mark and St. Luke, are “ the 
same in import, though less explicit 
in terms,”? than the text of St. Mat- 
thew, and that he should pass over 
the consideration of these texts, and 
not enter the lists ‘* with those who 
teach from these former Evangelists, 
the Roman Catholic doctrine, that 
marriage ought nut to be dissolved 
on any account, even for adultery 
itself.’ 1 am willing also that he 
should assume, that fornication in 
the clause of exception means adul- 
tery, and that adultery is a just 
cause of divorce. These points are 
assumed by Alethes, as if they were 
incontrovertible ; although there is 
not ove which is not beset with diffi- 
culties, which it is far more easy to 
evade than to overcome. I am not 
however surprised, nor do | com- 
plain, that Alethes has not under- 
taken the investigation of these dif- 
ficulties. The disquisition would 
necessarily be of an elaborate and 
unpopular character ; and in assum- 
ing the truth of his opinions, Ale 
yy2 
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thes has at least diminished the 
controversy, and left me little to 
examine of the Christian doctrine of 
divorce, except his leading position, 
that Christ restricted the permission 
of divorce “* to the one case of 
adultery.” 

** Conscious of the baneful in- 
fluence, that a facility of divorces 
exerts over public morals, Christ 
made the adultery of the wife the 
sole and indispensable condition of 
divorce. But be it ever observed, 
that when our Lord was oceupied 
in ameliorating the marriage law, 
the power of divorce that he grants, 
on the supposition of the wife's 
adultery, is not clogged by any de- 
mand of chastity on the part of the 
husband as the condition of its ex- 
ercise: nor is the adulteress allow- 
ed by the Gospel any right of com- 
plaint or recrimination. Moses 
granted no such right in divorces for 
inferior offences, and (however the 
civil institutions of different nations 
may have added to these enact- 
ments) Christ and his Apostles grant- 
ed no such right in divorces for 
adultery. 

‘* | further conceive, that the 
early scheme of Christianity then 
only required of the husband to 
prove his wife’s guilt by a judicial 
process, when he designed to aban- 
don her to the penalty of such proof, 
which was death. Of this crime, 
an example occurs in the eighth 
chapter of St. John, in the case of 
the woman taken in adultery.” 

In a former letter, I exhibited the 
substance of a commentary on the 
case of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, from the Hore Hebraice, in 
which it was shewn, that something 
more than judicial proof of the 
wife’s guilt, was required of the 
husband by the existing law, and 
that that law had the sanction of 
our Lord himself. In divorces for 
inferior offences, it was free for the 
husband to demand a divorce, which 
the court of which it was demanded 
had no power to refuse, but these 
divorces have not the remotest con- 
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nexion with the law of adultery, of 
which the terms can only be ascer- 
tained by the operation of the waters 
of jealousy, and by the inefficacy of 
those waters, when the integrity of 
the husband was wanting. The Apos- 
tles have said nothing of divorces for 
adultery, and consequently they have 
neither granted nor refused any right 
to the woman suspected. The only 
question therefore relates to the judg- 
ment and decision of our Lord: did 
he, to use the offensive and unbe- 
coming language of Alethes, did he 
cLoG the power of divorce by any 
demand of chastity on the part of the 
husband as the condition of its exer- 
cise? Or rather did he remove the 
moral impediment which had been 
imposed by the law of Moses, and 
sanctioned for a long series of ages 
by a divine and miraculous interpo- 
sition? There is not the shadow of 
a proof, thete is not even an asser- 
tion from which it can be inferred 
that our Lord rescinded the woman's 
right of recrimination, that right 
which Alethes first studies to deny 
in the Law of Moses, and of which 
he then insinuates, that it was not 
imposed by our Lord. That right 
our Lord found already operating 
among the Jews, and according to 
the comment of Lightfoot, he con- 
firmed and approved it; and I am 
mistaken if there is not another text, 
from which, ‘if, its sense be fully 
drawn out, the same doctrine may 
be inferred. 

It is one of the cases which is 
put by our Lord himself: ‘* Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adul- 
tery.’’ Let this rule be adapted to 
the excepted case of an adulterous 
wife, and let the consequences, 
which under other circumstances 
would attach to the divorce be re- 
moved; the law will then be to this 
effect: ‘* Whosoever putteth away 
his wife, being an adulteress, and 
marrieth another, doth not commit 
adultery.” Under the received and 
ordinary interpretation of the clause 
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of exception, I am not aware that 
this accommodation of the Chris- 
tian law of divorce is liable to any 
objection, or offers any violence to 
the Scriptures. I proceed with dif- 
fidence, and with the humblest de- 
ference to the high authority which 
I am endeavouring to explain, to 
propose another case, that of an 
adulterous husband divercing an 
adulterous wife, and I ask the ques- 
tion: If an adulterous husband puts 
away his wife, being an adulteress, 
and marries another, does he not 
commit adultery ? Alethes will pro- 
bably contend, that he does not 
commit adultery in respect of his 
second marriage: and I am ready 
to concede, that, on the hypothesis 
of the lawfulness of divorce, a se- 
cond marriage neither constitutes 
nor aggravates the guilt of adultery. 
But the proposition for which | am 
contending is general, and not re- 
stricted by the involved conditions 
of divoree and bigamy, or a second 
marriage consequent upon divorce, 
unless it shall be conceived, that an 
adulterer, not divorcing his adul-. 
terous wife, nor marrying another, 
does commit adultery in the plain 
sense of the words; but that an 
adulterer divorcing his wife, and 
marrying another does not commit 
adultery in the Scriptural sense of 
the words. It is of importance to 
observe the method of our Lord in 
restricting the facilities of divorce, 
which obtained under the Jewish 
institution, and in permitting in one 
excepted case the right of divorce 
under the Christian scheme. He 
did not directly authorize or pre- 
scribe the right, but he invalidated 
and abolished the consequences, 
which under other circumstances 
would attach to divorce: and these 
consequences are of such a nature, 
as cannot be separated from the 
condition of the adulterer, who is 
therefore excluded from the right of 
divorce, and necessarily liable to 
the consequences from which, if he 
were innocent, he would be exempt. 
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The law of Christian divorce de- 
pends altogether upon the abolition 
of those consequences in a certain 
excepted case, and not on any direct 
permission or prescription: and if 
Alethes had attended to this dis- 
tinction he would not have attirmed, 
that ‘* the text cannot mean that for 
his wife’s adultery, he may divorce 
her, and at the same time that be- 
cause he has committed adultery 
himself he may not divorce her. No 
sophistry of charity can extract from 
the same words ideas so distant and 
incongruous.” The alleged incon- 
gruity pervades the whole Scriptural 
system of divorce. 

I have thus endeavoured to inva- 
lidate the principal position of Ale- 
thes, and to shew, that in its ordi- 
nary interpretation the Christian law 
of divorce does require proof of the 
fidelity and integrity of the accusing 
husband, and does secure to the 
woman the right of recrimination, 
of such recrimination as consists 
not in the palliation of her guilt, 
which is beyond all apology, but in 
the allegation of proof, that the 
guilt of the husband is such as to 
deprive him of rights to which he 
would otherwise be entitled. This 
is, I am persuaded, the law of the 
Scriptures, and I am happy to add 
from Professor Christian’s notes up- 
on Blackstone’s Commentaries, that 
it is the law of England. 

«* A husband cannot obtain a di- 
vorce in the ecclesiastical courts for 
the adultery of his wife, if she re- 
criminates and can prove that he 
also has been unfaithful to the mar- 
riage vow : this seems to be founded 
on the following rational precept of 
the civil law: ‘ judex ante oculos 
habere dabet et inquirere an maritus 
pudice vivens, mulieri quoque bonos 
mores colendi autor fuerit, Purini- 
quam enim videtur esse, ut pudi- 
citiam vir ab uxore exigat, quam 
ipse non exhibeat.’ Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, B. I. c.‘xv, note 13, 
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THERE are two principal objections, 
which are commonly alleged against 
the celebration of holy days, and 
the appropriation of particular sea- 
sons to religious duties; the first, 
that they unworthily contract the 
spirit of Christian devotion, and the 
second, that the precise date of the 
events, which it is intended to cele- 
brate, is unknown. 

It is obvious, that if the first ob- 
jection is carried to its full extent, 
it will supersede not only all sea- 
sons, but all outward acts of reli- 
gion, and confine its exercise to the 
abstractions of private meditation. 
It will evacuate the use of the se- 
venth day: it will abolish all social 
worship in the church and in the 
family ; it will restrict all piety to 
the secret communion of the soul 
with its Maker. Whether they who 
insist upon this objection are them- 
selves conscious of possessing this 
pure and abstracted spirit of sup- 
plication, or are disposed to ap- 
prove the practice of ascetics and 
devotees, it is not necessary to in- 
quire. That the spirit of prayer 
should be constantly cherished in 
the heart, and that a frame and 
temper of mind should be formed, 
in the energy of which men may 
pray always, are doctrines which 
cannot be disputed : but if there be 
no public and visible sign and ex- 
pression of this temper, there. is 
reason to fear, that the inward grace 
may be neglected by the individual, 
and it is certain that the benefit of 
the example will be lost. The great 
body of mankind are not susceptible 
of these refined meditations, and 


there is in the world such general 
indifference and unconcern to the 
truth, that religious knowledge and 
practical piety would rapidly fall 
into decay, if they were not sus- 
tained and supported by the pub- 
lic offices and ministrations of the 
Church; and with especial refer- 
ence to the celebration of the Lord’s 
Day, it may be laid down as a 
maxim which cannot be disputed, 
that communities and _ individuals 
are possessed or destitute of reli- 
gious knowledge, in proportion as 
that day is sanctified or neglected. 
But if public worship and public 
instruction are expedient, it is ne- 
cessary to set apart times and sea- 
sons and places, that men may be 
assembled and brought together to 
partake of these benefits, and this 
necessity is especially recognized in 
the congregations of the Quakers, 
who, although their public worship 
often consists exclusively in private 
and silent meditation, and although 
their assemblies are sometimes dis- 
solved without the utterance of any 
word, either of prayer or of exhor- 
tation, do nevertheless periodically 
meet together at a stated time and 
a stated place. 

This refined objection to public 
worship in general proceeds from a 
school, in which the Commandments 
and the promises, while regulate the 
practice of Christians is little heeded 
or respected, and while in principle 
and profession it subtly pretends to 
elevate the piety of Christians above 
the little superstitions of ignorance 
and prejudice and bigotry, it does 
in fact, withdraw men from duties 
which have been sanctioned, and 
from means of grace which have 
been instituted by the Redeemer 
himself.. The second objection is 
principally patronized by the secta- 
ries, who, while they admit the ob- 
ligations of the Lord’s day, and 
the lawfulness of appropriating, at 
discretion, other opportunities of 
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public worship and instruction, do 
nevertheless reject the appointed 
festivals of the Church, as of hu- 
man invention, and doubtful autho- 
rity, and unfitted to the events 
which they are designed to cele- 
brate. It is a singular exception to 
this general argument and practice 
of the Sectaries, that the Quakers 
celebrate the feast of Pentecost at 
Whitsuntide. But if Whitsuntide 
be the proper season of commemo- 
rating the gift of tongues and the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, Easter, 
on which that feast is dependent, 
must also be suited to the comme- 
moration of our Lord’s resurrection, 
and Good Friday to that of his cru- 
cifixion. For whether Easter be 
calculated from Whitsuntide, or 
Whitsuntide from Easter, the festi- 
vals must be equally distant from 
each other, and if the proper sea- 
son of one can be ascertained, there 
can remain no doubt of the proper 
season of the other. 

The ceremonies, which are known 
in various parts of the world, to dis- 
tinguish the first day of April and 
the first day of May, have been ur- 
ged in proof of the common origin 
of mankind, and may not only be 
viewed as an idle spectacle, but 
contemplated as an important me- 
morial of the history of man, and 
as a motive of benevolence to the 
whole family of which we are mem- 
bers.. The love of Christians may 
be more powerfully excited when in 
celebration of the great festivals 
they reflect, that in the east and in 
the west, in the north and in the 
south, wherever the name of Clirist 
is known, the hearts of their bre- 
thren are at the same season inspir- 
ed with holy joy and gratitude for 
the blessings which the coming of 
Christ hath diffused in the earth, 
or humbled in the contemplation of 
his cross and passion, or exalted by 
the assurance of his resurrection, or 
drawn to heaven by the glories of 
his ascension, or engaged in earnest 
supplication through the remem- 
brance of his promise, that his Spi- 
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rit may be given to them that ask 
him. Is it a fable by which the 
whole world hath been deceived, and 
which fathers for eighteen hundred 
years, have from time to time trans- 
mitted to their children? These ca- 
tholic and continued celebrations, 
which may be traced at least from 
the second century to the preseut 
day, and through all the countries 
of the world, are an imperishable 
record of the truth, which confirms 
the faith and enlarges the love of 
the believer, and which all the sub- 
tlety of the sceptic can neither re- 
sist nor overcome. 


“ By the ordinance of Almighty God,” 
says Bisiop Sandford, “ the passover of 
the Jewish Church was celebrated at a 
certain season strikingly defined. At the 
self-same season we commemorate the 
passion, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. As long as those celestial bodies 
shall retain their course, which the Crea- 
tor planted in the firmament of heaven, 
* to be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and for years,’ so long shall mankind 
be sure that they consecrate to the memory 
of these wonderful events, their proper 
ecclesiastical anniversaries, THis is the 
very day on which the Passion Week be- 
gan. The sixth day of this holy week is 
that which turned its conscious light from 
the agonies of an expiring Saviour, and on 
the same day that we praise God for the 
resurrection of our Lord and Master, did 
He burst the bonds of death, and rise tri- 
umphant over the tomb. Eighteen cen- 
turies have rolled away since that resur- 
rection confirmed hope, and that precious 
death purchased salvation: still each re- 
volving year beholds them brought more 
sensibly before the worshipper, and so- 
lemnized with warmer devotion as the 
time of their completion returns, Nor is 
it a trivial additon to the deep and solemn 
interest that mingles with such settled pe- 
riods of religious service to reflect, that 
by their institution, the whole Christian 
world, or nearly the whole Christian world, 
is at one and the same hour engaged in 
the delightful office of returning thanks to 
God for the unutterable benefits of man’s 
redemption, Distant from each other in 
space, the members of the visible Church 
are thus united in spirit and in feeling. 
Children of one mighty family they attest 
and verify their high descent, by celebra- 
ting to the latest generations, the sacred 
epochs of their history. A beautiful pic- 
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ture, a blest anticipation of that more 
glorious and unbroken harmony, in which, 
we trust hereafter, to be joined with 
“numbers without number,’ of glorified 
spirits, and ‘ just men made perfect.’ ”— 
P. 6. 


It is of high importance to Chris- 
tians individually, as well as in their 
social capacity as members of the 
Church of Christ, that there should 
be a rotation and cycle of ecclesi- 
astical offices, that the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of our religion may 
be placed each in its proper light, 
and that those which are of the 
more importance may receive the 
more earnest attention. For this 
purpose, and upon this principle, 
the services of the Church of Eng- 
land are admirably constructed and 
arranged. The benefits of revela- 
tion, the necessity of circumspec- 
tion, and self denial and serious 
preparation for religious solemni- 
ties, the method of our redemption, 
the certainty of our resurrection, 
the elevation of our affections, and 
the promises of spiritual assistance, 
are successively set forth in the ce- 
lebration of Christmas, Epiphany, 
Lent, the Passion Week, Easter, 
Ascension Day, and Whitsuntide, 
while the intervals of these seasons 
are filled up with collects, epistles, 
and gospels, more or less connected 
with the principal doctrine, which 
it is intended to enforce. The pur- 

of these ecclesiastical festi- 
vals will not be overlooked even in 
rural districts, when the Lenten sea- 
son may be improved in directing 
the thoughts to him who giveth seed 
to the sower, and bread to the eater, 
while in the metropolis the career 
of giddiness and folly may be power- 
fully arrested by the proper appli- 
cation of the same season, as was 
seen in a very critical period, by the 
powerful impression which was pro- 
duced by the Lectures of Bishop 
Porteus. 

In the Episcopal Church of the 
northern metropolis there is the 
most reverent celebration of these 
holy seasons. The episcopal con- 
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gregations in Edinburgh generally 
consist of the higher and the educated 
classes of society, and are bound to- 
gether by acommunion of ecclesiasti- 
cal principles, of the truth of which 
they themselves have been convinced, 
or which they have inherited from fa- 
thers, who have shewn no common 
zeal and fortitude in maintaining 
them. In these congregations the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent 
are oceupied in completing the in- 
struction of the Catechumens, and 
in qualifying them for the Confirma- 
tion which is usually administered 
on the Saturday before the Passion 
Week; and thus is at the same 
time carried on a preparation for 
the first communion, which can 
hardly fail of the best effect. To 
these ordinary exertions the Bishop 
has for one and another year added 
a Lecture on the several days of 
the Passion Week; and although it 
is a painsul necessity which has 
obliged him to discontinue those 
Lectures, in the interest which he 
takes for the improvement of his 
congregation, he has made them 
public, and permitted others to 
partake with them of the benefit of 
his instructions, 


“To display the benefits which Chris- 
tian meditation may derive from one of 
the most wise and pions institutions of 
our Church; to touch the heart by guid- 
ing its views to the most sublime and inte- 
resting of all subjects, and to influence 
the conduct of my hearers by holding up 
to them the most perfect of all exam- 
ples, formed the original purpose of the 
following Lectures. They were compo- 
sed for the use of the congregation to 
which they were delivered, and I did not 
at first contemplate any wider circulation 
for them. But the illness which prevents 
my wonted discharge of the offices of this 
holy season has suggested the propriety 
of doing something to testifiy my earnest 
desire of being useful to those whose re- 
ligious instruction is at once my duty and 
my delight. In the hours of suffering and 
sickness, with which it has pleased God to 
visit me, I would not willingly neglect 
their most important interests, As a ma- 
nual fer the Passion Week, these Lectures 
may prove of advantage to them, Their 
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perusal may be advantageous to all whose 
minds it shall direct to the closer study of 
those mysterious, and affecting topics, 
which are connected with the redemption 
of mankind. Nothing can be finally use- 
less which tends to animate our devotion, 
to increase our gratitude, and to confirm 
our humility.” P. vi. 

Che subject of these Lectures, 
the purpose for which they were 
composed, and the circumstances 
under which they are offered to the 
public, all combine in exciting a 
strong interest in their behalf. Who- 
ever has seriously considered the se- 
veral passages of the New Testament, 
selected in our Church for the service 
of the Passion Week, must know that 
they comprehend ail the various de- 
tails of that most affecting and in- 
teresting history of the cross and 
passion of our Lord. itis the pur- 
pose of Bishop Sandford to arrange 
these several details in a methodi- 
cal and harmonious narrative, and 
to intersperse such reflections, whe- 
ther practical or expository, as may 


tend to improve the understanding 
and to mend the heart in the con- 


templation of them. The Lectures 
are coustructed in conformity with 
** the Harmony of the Passion 
Week,” in Doctor Hales’s Analysis 
of Chronology, which is prefixed to 
the volume, and appears to have 
been circulated among the congre- 
gation, at the time of their deli- 
very. ‘ The History of the Passion 
Week,”’ arranged principally from 
Doctor White’s Diatessaron, is an- 
nexed, aud the Bishop has ‘“ rea- 
son to believe that this portion of 
the work will be useful and accept- 
able to many of his readers.” 
There are seven discourses in the 
Volume which were preached in the 
several days of the Passion Week, 
commencing with the Sunday before 
Easter, and ending with Easter-eve. 
The Lectures are not, however, oc- 
cupied with the peculiar events, as 
they happened on each succeeding 
day of the week, for it will be ob- 
vious to any one who considers the 
scriptural history of this period, 
“that the three days subsequent to 
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the Tuesday in Passion Week fur- 
nish many more subjects of con- 
templation, than the three first days 
of the week.’? The events of the 
three first days are therefore com- 
prehended in the first Lecture. The 
second Lecture embraces the his- 
tory of the fourth day or the Wed- 
nesday of the Passion Week, and 
the discourses which our Lord deli- 
vered upon that day. The third 
Lecture is devoted to the early part 
of the fifth day, or Thursday, and 
especially to the celebration of the 
Passover, the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the delivery of 
the new commandment of mutual 
love. In the fourth Lecture are 
considered the discourse of our 
Lord with his disciples as he passed 
to the Mount of Olives, and his 
intercession (John xvii.) delivered on 
the last awful night, which closed 
the fifth day of the Passion Week. 
The fifth Lecture follows up the oc- 
currences of the same night; our 
Lord’s agony in the garden, his ap- 
prehension through the treachery of 
Judas, his accusation before Annas 
and Caiaphas, the denial and re- 
pentance of Peter, and the exem- 
plary patience of our Lord under the 
contradiction of sinners. The sixth 
Lecture enters into the proper events 
of the day, Good Friday; the ac- 
cusation of our Lord before Pilate, 
the couduct of Pilate, the fate of 
Iscariot, the crucifixion of our Lord, 
with all its circumstances of pain, 
and grief, and woe. The seventh 
Lecture on Easter-eve, derives from 
the method of our Lord’s death and 
burial, proof illustrative and corro- 
borative of his resurrection. 

The substance of these Lectures 
might have been anticipated from 
the title without this summary of 
their contents, but to this brief view 
of the order and occasion of the 
publication, it will be proper to add 
some specimens of the execution. 
The general style of the matter and 
the manner may be easily conjec- 
tured from the character of the con- 
re for whose use they were 
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originally prepared. They are plain 
and unembarrassed, for the hearers 
were young: they are at the same 
time elegant in the language and al- 
lusions, for the hearers were accom- 
plished; and they abound with re- 
flections calculated to interest the 
attention, and confirm the faith, 
and exalt the piety both of those 
who heard, and of those who shall 
read them. 

It is a principal purpose of these 
Lectures to methodize the history 
of our Lord at this awful period, 
and especially to trace the order and 
connection of his Discourses, and 
to throw new light upon them, by 
pointing out the circumstances to 
which he may be supposed to have 
alluded. It is thus that his words 
concerning the admission of the 
Gentiles into the house of prayer, 
receive increased force, from ascer- 
taining the spot upon which they 
they were delivered, and the autho- 
rity with which he acted. 

“Having pronounced this sentence on 
the barren tree, Jesus proceeded to the 
city, and entering the Temple a secoud 
time, cast out those who polluted the outer 
court with their traffic, most indecently 
carried on within its sacred walls. This 
action was performed by our Lord as a 
Prophet. It was a significant token that 
the Gentiles, to the proselytes from whom 
this court was appropriated, were here- 
after to be admitted to an equal partici- 
pation of the Divine favour with the chosen 
people. ‘ My house shall be called of all 
nations the house of prayer.” Significant 
actions were often used by the prophets 
under the law: and it has been well ob- 
served that the chief priests and rulers 
must have considered our Saviour’s casting 
the buyers and sellers out of the Temple 
in this light, and therefore made no resist- 
ance to him, although highly displeased at 
the evident purpose of his action, and at 
his influence with the people. In the 
present instance, Jesus was pleased, as St. 
Matthew relates, to produce from this the 
incontrovertible evidence of his prophetic 
mission by healing ‘ many blind and lame 
who were brought to him in the Temple :”’ 
and it is to be remarked that. this second 
exertion of his authority was accompa- 
nied with severe rebukes, uttered in the 
language of Isaiah, of which he asserted 
the accomplishment in himself. Here was 
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a direct affirmation of his claim to the 
character of the Messiah: an assertion 
repeated by him in another quotation from 
Holy Scripture, when the chief priests and 
scribes, offended at the acclamations of the 
children, veuted their spleen in the ques- 
tion, ‘ Hearest thou what these say? and 
he replied by referring them to the eighth 
Psalm, which we have the authority of St. 
Paul for considering as a prediction of the 
Christ.” P. 21, 


It was the peculiar practice of our 
Lord to draw his instructions from 
the subject before him, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he foretold 
the fall of Jerusalem are exhibited by 
Bishop Sandford in that manner of 
composition which is the distinguish- 
ing character of Livy, and has been 
properly called graphic ; or painting 
by words, which they who read may 
imagine themselves to be present 
at the scene which is placed before 
them. 


“ As Jesus proceeded to the Mount of 
Olives, on his return to Bethany, he paused, 
and from that commanding situation sur- 
veyed the pride and glory of the Jews. 
The Temple lay beneath him : his faithful 
followers yet uninstructed in the real nature 
of their master’s kingdom, and probably 
in their thoughts contemplating a time, 
when under his dominion Jerusalem should 
be mistress of the world and this its holy 
ornament, the wonder of everyeye, with 
exultation pointed to the edifice : ‘ Master, 
see what manner of stones and what build- 
ings are here!” was the natural effusion of 
a patriotic delight, and Jesus said unto 
them, See ye all these things? Verily I 
say unto you, there shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, which shall not 
be thrown down! Alarmed at a denuncia- 
tion so awful in its language, and so fatal 
to the hopes which they nourished, the 
disciples pressed for further information. 
‘ Tell us when shall these things be, and 
what shall be the signs of thy coming and 
of the end of the world”” P. 48. 


There was a peculiarity in the 
choice of the time selected for the 
delivery of these predictions, which 
cannot be reconciled with any no- 
tions of human policy and address, 
and which indirectly proves the di- 
vine origin and authority of our faith, 


‘*¢ Never man spake like this man.’ It 
is very common in enumerating the proofs 
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of the credibility of the Gospel to recount 
the persecutions of worldly power, which 
assailed the new religion, and to argue its 
truth and divine origin from its success 
in the face of every difficulty, and by the 
use of instruments apparently dispropor- 
tioned to the great effects they wrought, and 
entirely different from such as would have 
been selected for the purpose by the wis- 
dom or policy of man, Permit me to re- 
mark that a similar conclusion may be 
drawn respecting the character and preten- 
sions of our Blessed Saviour from the na- 
ture of the predictions, which we are 
here contemplating. In these predictions 
he ‘ spake not as man ever spake.’ There 
isa discrepancy in all le said from what 
might have been the course of any mere 
human policy, that betokens in a striking 
manner ‘the spirit which was in him,’ 
His conduct in this instance is totally un- 
like the conduct of ‘ the children of this 
generation.” At the moment when his 


disciples were exulting in the splendour of 


their city did he forewarn them of its down- 
fall. While their hearts, we know, were 
anxious to hear of the restoration of the 
kingdom to Israel, he discoursed to them 
of approaching persecution ; bade them pre- 
pare themselves for obloquy, and hatred, 
and death for his name’s sake; and instead 
of promising them earthly distinction and 
felicity, told them that the disciple was 
not above his master, aud that as the world 
hated him, so would it hate and endeavour 
to destroy all that bare his uame. Thiese 
considerations must arise in the mind on 
reading the account before us, and they 
well deserve every attention, as tending in 
the most efficient manner to cenfirm our 
faith in our holy religion. ‘The Christian 
Church is not the work of man ; and every 
proof that it is not so, strengthens our con- 
fidence in the Redeemer’s promise that 
* he will be with that Church to the end 
of the world, and that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” Let me re- 
quest you to pursue this subject in your 
private meditations.” P. 53, 


The minds of the disciples were 
not however at the time prepared 
to appreciate the manner of our 
Lord; and it is to the irritation 
which his predictions at this time 
produced, that Bishop Sandford im- 
putes the offence which they all 
agreed in expressing, when our 
Lord’s body was a second time 
anointed, 


“ From the scene of this solemn con 


ference with his disciples, our Lord passed 
on to Bethany for the last time, and was 
received in the house of Simon, a man of 
considerable wealth and importance, whom 
Jesus, as I think cannot be doubted, had 
formerly recovered from that loathsome 
and ignominious disease, the leprosy : and 
who had chosen, it would appear, to re- 
tain the appellation of the leper as a mark 
of his gratitude, and of his remembrance 
of the state from which our Lord’s com- 
passion had relieved him, At the house 
of Simon a tribute of respect similar to 
that which he had received on the first 
night of the week, from the sister of Lazarus, 
was paid him by a woman evidently of rank 
and consequence, who came with an ala- 
baster box of ointment of spikenard, very 
precious, and brake the box and poured it 
on his head, Here the objection in which 
Judas Iscariot was formerly singular, was 
joined in by the rest of the disciples: a 
circumstance that arose perhaps from the 
state of irritation in which their minds 
were left by the late predictions of their 
Master, and the disappointment of all 
their worldly hopes, not yet exchanged 
for nobler views, Such is the only ground 
on which we can account for their acqui- 
escence in an observation that had before 
called forth the reproof of Christ to Judas. 
Mortified pride and discontented feeling 
made them offended at what must other- 
wise have gratified them as a mark of ho- . 
mage to their Lord. In this case Jesus 
rebuked them with peculiar emphasis, 
adding that this act of the woman should 
be recorded as a memorial of her, where- 
ever the Gospel should be preached: and 
as before, asserting that the ointment was 
prepared for his embalmment,  ‘ She 
hath anointed beforehand to the burying.’” 
P. 55. 


In the third Lecture a succinct 
description of the Jewish method 
of celebrating the Passover is ex- 
tracted from Dr. Hale’s Analysis, 
and applied to illustrate the circum- 
stances under which the Lord’s Sup- 
per was instituted, and made to 
assist in arranging the transactions 
of that momentous period, and es- 
pecially the conduct of the traitor 
Judas. In noticing the words of 
our Lord’s assurance to the falling 
Peter, ‘I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not, and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren,” 
the Bishop takes occasion to re- 
mark upon the peculiar benevolence 
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and affectionate tenderness implied 
in this admonition, 


“ This is an affecting passage. Was our 
self-confidence repressed with so much 
benevolence and tenderness! How is 


Peter's transgression noticed? By an allu- 
sion to his recovery from his fall, by pre- 
scribing his duty, when he should have re- 
turned to his fidelity! How is the weak- 
ness of mind, the failure of courage, which 
would oceasion his guilt, described? By 
assuring him of the powerful intercession 


that was offered for him at the throne of 


grace, that he might not utterly fail, and 
offend, by the Master whom he was so 
soon to deny. The more we consider 
these few words of Jesus Christ, the more 
shall we be penetrated with a sense of the 
unutterable goodness from which they pro 
ceeded.” P. 66. 

The propriety of our Lord’s allu- 
sions, the pregnancy of his doctrine, 
and his manner of drawing instruc- 
tion from existing circumstances, 
can never be perfectly apprehended 
without attending to the scenery, 
in which they were delivered, and 
which is therefore frequently exhi- 
bited by Bishop Sandford : nor while 
their primary force and meaning are 
thus ascertained, is the preacher in- 
different in their application and 
improvement to those whom he ad- 
dresses, The Discourse in which 
our Lord calls himself the Vine, and 
the disciples the Branches, John xv. 
xvi. is thus appropriated to the 
vineyards which skirted the Mount 
of Olives: a scene which affords 
an easy and natural solution to the 
principal figures of this important 
allegory. The conclusion of the 
Discourse, in which our Lord enters 
into an explanation of his words with 
his disciples, is connected and ex- 
plained in a concise and judicious 
paraphrase. 

“ With all openness and candour he 
again reminded them of the perils they were 
to encounter, but at the same time added, 
that the recompence of fidelity to their 
charge would abundantly repay them in a 
better world. For a little while, he said, 
they should not see him, when he departed 
from the earth; but in a little while, even 
in the short space of three days, he would 
be with them again for a season. His ex- 
pressions were inysterious and obscure to 
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his disciples, but he condescended to ex- 
plain them, and when in distinct terms he 
continued; ‘ I came forth from the Father 
and came into the world; again I leave 
the world and go to the Father; the truth 
flashed upon their minds, and in joyfal 
conviction they exclaimed, ‘ Lo! now 
speakest thou plainly and speakest no pro- 
verb; by this we believe that thou comest 
forth from God.’ Jesus answered them ; 
‘ Do ye now believe? suggesting that 
enough had been done before to convince 
them; and then with equal and unspeak- 
able wisdom and benignity, he concluded 
this affectionate address to them by a cau- 
tion and consolation: ‘ Behold the hour 
cometh, is even at hand, when this your 
confidence will be tried, and for the mo- 
ment will give way to the sudden alarm, 
that shall assail you, ‘ and ye shall be scat- 
tered every one to his own, and leave me 
alone.’ But yourfailiure will be recovered; 
you will return to your allegiance and 
your duty: and then remember my part- 
ing admonition, for ‘ these things have I 
spoken that in me ye might have peace, 
In the world ye shall have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer, [ have overcome the 
world.’” P. 91. 

Of the sublime and affecting in- 
tercession which followed this last 
discourse of our Lord, of that inter- 
cession, which contains the easiest 
words and the deepest sense of all 
the Scriptures; there is a clear 
analysis, accompanied by appropri- 
ate observations on its principal 
divisions, and concluding with re- 
marks which in these days of jea- 
lousy, and anger, and schism, are 
worthy to command attention by 
their importance and truth, and to 
promote kind affections among bre- 
thren by the amiable spirit which 
they breathe of genuine candour 
and moderation. 

“ T would add a few observations on 
that portion of the prayer which Christ 
allots to future believers, ‘ Neither pray 
I for these (the Apostles) alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me 
through their word.’ The main subject of 
this intercession is, that Christians may 
uniformly and zealously obey the ‘ new 
commandment’ and live in candid unani- 
mity and affection with each other. This 
unity it is to be remarked, is to be exem- 
plified by conduct from the external traits 
of which the observer can judge, since it 
is treated by our Lord as an evidence of 
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the truth of the Gospel—that mankind 
may understand his mission as really di- 
vine. We are aware how fully this prayer 
was accomplished in the first days of the 
Church, when her heathen adversaries 
could exclaim with admiration, ‘ How 
these Christians love one another!’ There 
existed not then those deplorable divisions, 
which unhappily characterize the Christian 
world at present. At present might it be 
remarked, says a recent writer, * How 
these Christians are disunited” While we 
lament the prejudices and the passions, 
that have thus mingled themselves with 
the pursuit and enquiry after truth; while 
we confess with shame that Christianity, 
does not indeed discover that appearance, 
which would accord with this most solemn 
supplication of the Redeemer himself ; 
while as our profession requires of us, we 
presume not to condemn those who walk 
not in the same path with ourselves, let us 
at the same time beware of contracting 
that spirit of indifference to religious unity 
which under the abused names of liberality 
and charity is one of the most mischievous 
enemies of our progress towards perfec- 
tion, ‘That is no matter of indifference 
for which our Saviour supplicated heaven 
in the last and most solemn night, even 
the night in which le was betrayed. If 
God has pleased, that we should be esta- 
blished in that way which patience and 
candid investigation shall have led us hum- 
bly to believe the right, duty enjoins us to 
‘hold fast our profession without wavering, 
but without presumption. Divisions among 
brethren we must not esteem of no import- 
ance, yet must so conduct ourselves as to 
recommend the opinions entertained by 
ourselves, not by violence of assertion, 
but by the better evidence of charity and 
piety and holiness of life. Thus shall we 
best evince our zeal in the cause of truth 
and Christian union: thus best display our 
love and obedience to that Redeemer who 
by the inestimable sacrifice of himself has 
purchased us to love and to good works.” 
P. 98. 


’ 


As these lectures are intended as 
a manual rather than as a work of 
deep theology, the author naturally 
avoids the discussion of curious 
questions, of which a cursory re- 
view will always perplex the faith 
rather than inform the understand- 
ing, and holds up the sublime mys- 
teries of our religion as lessons from 
which we may learn to believe in all 
humbleness of mind, to be con- 
scious that our faculties are limited, 
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and to lay a restraint upon a pro- 
fane aud dangerous curiosity, Of this 
mysterious nature were the agonies 
of our Saviour in the garden, those 
agonies which were properly called 
ayvworos KoTros xas Pagar, SOrrows and 
sufferings that pass the knowledge 
of man; and in dwelling upon these 
inconceivable, these inexpressible 
woes, the Bishop proceeds with 
pious caution, with diffidence in his 
own powers, with deference to the 
only authority, holding the judg- 
ment in suspence, and not pretend- 
ing to wisdom beyond that which is 
writteu. The example of our Sa- 
viour’s resignation does not require 
the same hesitation, and is placed 
in its proper light. 


“ But whatever were the peculiar sor- 
rows of that agony, by whomsoever in- 
flicted, or however aggravated, until the 
torture of his mind forced from his sacred 
body the dreadful and almost supernatural 
tokens of intense and indescribable anguish 
within; whatever these might be, not less 
conspicuous and still more instructive, was 
his patient and invincible resignation to 
the will of his heavenly Father. ‘ Not 
my will, but thine be done.’ Doubtless 
my brethren here is an example, that we 
should follow the steps of our most holy 
Master. Here is a lesson which we can un- 
derstand, and which we must pray to that 
God, whose angel strengthened the suffer- 
ing Jesus to give us grace to practise, 
Amidst the vicissitudes and dangers of this 
mortal condition, we must all of us ex- 
pect to be called, as he who disposes of 
our lives shall think most fit, to trial and 
to suffering,—pains of body or affliction 
of mind. We are in this world, heirs of 
our father Adam, joint heirs with our bre- 
thren of the same nature, of the physical 
and moral evils, which sin brought into it. 
In the next world we trust throngh Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, to be admitted as heirs 
of the second Adam, and joint inheritors 
with Him who humbleth himself to call us 
brethren to a state, where evil bath uo 
place. But in the present life we must 
have tribulation, the universal doom of 
man; and He who hath borne it for us, 
hath thereby instructed us how to bear it 
for ourselves. His resignation was not 
insensibility. It was a willing obedience 
to the will of His heavenly Father: and 
such must be ours. He felt the trial but 
he mastered it: and we with so affecting 
an example before us, must likewise strive 
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against the impulse of our frail and mortal 
temper, assured that the endeavour for 
his sake will not be fruitless, and that 
from the Spirit which enables us to say 
like him, ‘ Not my will but thine be done,’ 
we shall derive as he did the strength to 
act our part in the fulfilment of that will.” 
P. 109. 

The fifth Lecture concludes with 
a remark, not new indeed, but most 
important to re-establish the faith of 
those, whose peace has been dis- 
turbed by the gratuitous but confi- 
dent assertion of the Unitarians that 
our Lord never declared his own 
divinity. 

“ IT concluded my last Lecture with a 
remark on the attestation furnished by our 
Lord’s language in his prayer of interces- 
sion to the doctrine of his own pre-exist- 
ence and divinity. I shall conclude, at 
present, with a similar observation. ‘The 
high priest in the most solemn form of 
adjuration, asked him and said unto him, 
* Art thou the Christ the Son of the Bles- 
sed? And Jesus said, 1 am—and ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven. For this declaration the coun- 
cil convicted him of blasphemy, and con- 
demned him to death, Our blessed Lord 
and Saviour sealed the doctrine with his 
own most precious blood. He was the 
first martyr to its truth.” P. 126. 


The vacillating conduct of Pilate 
occupies the principal place in the 
sixth Lecture (on Good Friday) and 
the several passions with which he 
was agitated, and over all of which 
self-interest eventually prevailed, 
are delineated with the clearest dis- 
crimination of the sentiments, which 
he would entertain, and the conduct 
he would wish to observe as a Ro- 
man, and of the accommodation of 
his natural manners and sentiments 
to the prejudices and practices of 
the Jews, and especially to the 
charges of blasphemy and sedition, 
which the Jews imputed to our Lord. 
This Lecture shews the advantages 
which classical learning may contri- 
bute to the illustration of Christian 
truth. 

In the last Lecture it is shewn, 
that our Lord did actually expire 
upon the cross, and that such ex- 
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traordinary care was taken of the 
body after the crucifixion, as leaves 
no doubt of its identity, at the time 
of the resurrection. In the concla- 
sion is a remark on the distinguish- 
ing plainness of the Evangelical nar- 
ration, which may be applied to the 
regulation of our affections in the 
pursuit and investigation of the 
truth. 


* Tt is one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the sacred historians, that 
while they relate his actions and his dis- 
courses, such ‘* as never man spake,’ none 
of those exclamations of wonder, admira- 
tion, and affection escape them, to which, 
as we read, we are impatient to give ut- 
terance. This simplicity of narration is a 
convincing mark of truth, especially when 
combined with the unspeakable excellence 
and wisdom of Jesus, such a no human 
powers however cultivated, could invent, 
and far less the humble fishermen of Gali- 
lee. But doth it not instruct us likewise 
to read in humility and silence, to forbear 
the attempt to enlarge on subjects, which 
the heart indeed must feel, but which the 
tongue of man is unequal worthily to ex- 
press.” P, 178. 


The contents of this volume are 
properly adapted to call forth the 
solemn meditations of the Passion 
Week, but to the true Christian the 
theme is always interesting; to him 
it is always satisfactory to dwell on 
the peculiarities which demonstrate 
Him that came from God, to study 
the digested hjstory of his suffer- 
ings for the redemption of mankind, 
and to contemplate the high and 
holy example, which he hath left, 
that we may follow his steps. In 
the writings of Bishop Sandford re- 
ligion is always put in an amiable 
and captivating form: and in this 
volume the reader will be more and 
more persuaded to love the Lord 
for his goodness ; his affections will 
be exalted by the spirit of unaffect- 
ed piety, which pervades all the 
Lectures, and his mind will be in- 
structed and his faith established, 
by the perspicuity, with which both 


the history and the discourses of 


our Lord are harmonized, and by 
the clear judgment and unpretend- 
2 
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ing wisdom, with which various pas- 
sages of Scripture are illustrated 
and explained. But the great ad- 
vantage will be to fix his thoughts 
upon the chief end and object of a 
Christian’s meditations, and if from 
these he shall arise with a melan- 
choly reflexion upon the degeneracy 
of Christian practice, the Bishop’s 
concluding admonition will recall 
his reflexions to his own improve- 
ment. 


“ Sometimes when we look around us 
in the world, we may be tempted to ask : 
Are these whom we observe engrossed by 
the pursuits of this generation, enslaved 
by the gain, the pleasures, or the honours 
of this fleeting day, are these aware, that 
they have been redeemed from sin and 
death not with contemptible things, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
Lamb without blemish and without spot? 
Are they conscious that their vocation 
is to a state eternal and immutable ; that 
here they are bound as strangers and pil- 
grims, to ‘use present things with a due 
remembrance of their uncertain tenure,’ 
and above all to ‘abstain from carnal 
lusts,’ trom the corruptions of an evil 
world, ‘ that war against the soul.’ 

“* My brethren, in as far as conscience 
may suggest, sucha question to ourselves ; 
we may have reason to fear that we are 
not walking worthy of the vocation, where- 
with we are called. May the duties of 
this holy week, the contemplations in 
which it has engaged us, the ineffable love 
and mercy which it has set before us, even 
the love and mercy of ‘ Christ crucified,’ 
awaken us if we have been betrayed into 
the slumber of carnal affections, and of car- 
nal lives! May the sense and memory of all 
that has been done for us, by him, who 
‘ poured out his soul unto death,’ that we 
might live,be attended with such impressions 
on our hearts, that henceforward, in de- 
pendence upon our Redeemer, we may 
endeavour to ‘ walk not after the flesh 
but after the spirit; assured as we are 
that the great atonement has been offered, 
and the inestimable ransom paid for us, 
and that ‘there is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus.’ Then will 
neither my labour nor your attention have 
been bestowed in vain, and the sacred in- 
stitutions of our Church will be recom- 
mended in the happiest way by the visible 
reformation and improvement of her mem- 
bers,’ 


Review of the Life of Archbishop 
Sancroft. 


(concluded from p. 310.) 


WE quitted Archbishop Sancroft at 
the conclusion of that interview with 
King James, in which a declaration 
against the Prince of Orange was so 
earnestly requested on one side, 
and so steadily refused on the other. 
We are now to see him as steadily 
refusing to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to King William, and submit- 
ting to be deprived of his arch- 
bishoprick rather than consent to 
such a step. The motives which 
influenced his conduct, and the con- 
sequences to which it led, are wor- 
thy of very serious and dispassionate 
consideration. 

When London was left to itself 
by the first departure of King James, 
a meeting of peers, magistrates, and 
other eminent persons, was held at 
Guildhall, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the peace of the metropolis. 
Archbishop Sancroft attended this 
meeting; and the result of it was 
a declaration, signed by him and 
twenty-seven other spiritual and 
temporal peers, in which it was re- 
solved, that the departure of King 
James had disappointed their hopes 
ofa free parliament ; that they would 
apply to the Prince of Orange, who 
had undertaken “ to rescue them 
with as little effusion as possible of 
Christian blood, from the imminent 
dangers of popery and slavery ;” and 
that they would do their utmost to 
assist him in his endeavours, and to 
preserve the peace of the cities of 
London and Westminster. The de- 
claration, it is to be observed, said 
nothing of conferring any authority 
upon the Prince; and a proposal 
made to that effect appears to have 
fallen to the ground without being 
seconded. His attendance at this 
meeting was the last public act in 
which Sancroft bore 4 part. He 
was well received by King James 
when that monarch was brought 
back from Feversham to Whitehall ; 
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and he, also, was honoured with one 
of the first letters which King James 
wrote after his arrival in France. 
But there is no reason to suppose 
that any correspondence was kept 
up between them. The Archbishop 
affected nothing so much as privacy 
and retirement; he refused the chan- 
cellorship of the University of Cam- 
bridge, which was vacant at this 
juncture by the death of the Duke 
of Albemarle, and confined himself 
entirely to Lambeth. The follow- 


ing extracts will explain the manner 
in which his time was employed. 


“ During all this period, the Arehbi- 
shop, although he forbore to come for- 
ward in public, or to take any steps which 
would pledge him to an opinion on the 
important question of settling the govern- 
ment, was very anxiously employed in pri- 
vate in discussing the subject, and thereby 
endeavouring to come to a right decision. 
Amongst his papers * which now remain, 
written with his own hand, are full and 
copious statements of the arguments ad- 
duced on all sides of the question; and 
from the pains and labour manifestly be- 
stowed on collecting and putting these 
together, we have the most convincing 
proof that he formed his ultimate judgment 
on no light view of the subject, aud not 
without a mature covsideration of it in all 
its bearings. 

* One of the principal papers referred 
to, is entitled * The present State of the 
English Government considered.—January, 
1688 +t. A few extracts from this will 
give an interesting view of the manner in 
which he discussed the subject, and of the 
views of it which principally struck him. 

* It begins as follows: 

“ ¢The fact.—The king, by reason of 
some unhappy principles, opposite to the 
religion and interest of his people, acted 
contrary to those laws wherein the people 





* “ See Tanner's MSS. particularly vol. 
459, which is almost entirely written with 
the Archbishop’s own hand, and contains 
copious discussions respecting the settle- 
ment of the government, the new oaths, 
the statute of premunire, and other simi- 
lar topics.” 

t ‘* See Tanner’s MSS. 459. 1. The pa- 
per consists of twenty-five pages, written 
in the Archbishop’s very close hand writ- 
ing.” 
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esteemed their greatest security to be, 
and against reason of state, to that degree 
that most people wished for any means to 
be relieved, and many encouraged a foreign 
force to invade England, This succeed- 
ing, all the people deserted the king, some 
by joining with the foreign force, others by 
sitting still, and wishing well to the refor- 
mation intended: and the king, having no 
power to resist, leaves the kingdom with- 
out any provision for carrying on the go- 
vernment in his absence. By these means, 
the government is without a pilot, The 
captain of the foreign force, (in whom the 
visible power rests,) at the instance of the 
nobility, and some commoners, accepts the 
administration of the public affairs, both 
military and civil, until a convention of the 
estates of the kingdom meet, to consider 
and resolve how to settle the government 
legally and securely, 

“ ¢ For this three ways are mentioned in 
discourse. 

* 1, © To declare the commander of the 
foreign force king, and solemnly to crown 
him. 

“ ¥. © To set up the next heir of the 
crown after the king’s death and crown 
her; who, being the wife of the said com- 
mander, he will hereby have an interest in 
the conduct of the government in her right. 

“ 3. ‘ To declare the king, by reason of 
such his principles, and his resolutions to 
act accordingly, incapable of the govern- 
ment, with which such principles and reso- 
lutions are inconsistent and incompatible ; 
and to declare the commander Custos 
Regni, who shall carry on the government 
in the king’s right and name. 

“* ¢T am clearly of opinion that the last 
way is the best, and that a settlement can- 
not be made so justifiable and lasting any 
other way#” Vol. I. p. 413. 


After having shewn the absurdity 
of contending that the government 
was dissolved by James’s misrule, and 
having observed that the Prince of 
Orange made no pretence to a right 
by conquest, and that our monarchy 
never was, or was thought to be, elec- 
tive, he startles us by the following de- 
claration, in answer to the argument 
from abdication, and then proceeds to 
confirm his own view of the subject. 


‘“ * How fara prince may withdraw from 
his government I will not dispute by the 
rules of the civil law, or by the opinion of 
Grotius—but I do affirm that, by the com- 
mon law of England, which is to judge be- 
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tween the king and his people in all cases 
that can happen; the king and people, that 
is, the mutual ties of protection and sub- 
jection, cannot be separated or dissolved 
by any human mean whatsoever, much less 
by the king’s act alone.” Vol, I. p. 418. 

““ He then comes to consider the third 
plan of proceeding, ‘ to declare the king 
inhabilis quod regimen Angliew, and to ap- 
point a custos, who shall carry on the go- 
verment in his name, and by his authority.’ 
* It tas been observed,’ he says, ‘ that the 
political capacity or authority of the king, 
and his name in the government, are perfect 
and cannot fail: bat his person being bu- 
man apd mortal, and not otherwise privi- 
leged than the rest of mankind, is subject 
to all the defects and failings of it. He 
may, therefore, be incapable of directing 
the government, and dispensing the public 
treasure, &c. either by absence, by infancy, 
by lunacy, deliracy, or apathy, whether by 
nature or casual infirmity, or, lastly, by 
some invincible prejudices of mind, econ- 
tracted and fixed by education and habit, 
with unalterable resolutions superinduced, 
in matters wholly inconsistent and incom- 
patible with the laws, religion, peace, and 
true policy of the kingdom. In all these 
cases (I say) there must be some one or 
more persons appointed to supply such 
defect, and vicariously to him, and by his 
power and authority, to direct public af- 
fairs. And this done, I say further, that 
all proceedings, authorities, commissions, 
grants, &c., issued as formerly, are legal 
and valid to all intents, and the people’s 
allegiance is the same still, their oaths and 
obligations no way thwarted.’ 

“* After considering the right of the pro- 
posed plans, he proceeds to the advantages 
or disadvantages resulting from them, and 
concludes with the following excellent pas- 
sage, in which, whatever may be thought 
of his application of the principle, he admi- 
rably lays down the principle itself, so va- 
lnable in the judgment of every sound 
statesman and moralist, that the practice 
of what is just and right will always prove 
the best policy in the main issue of events, 

“ “Upon the whole, having compared 
the expedients of a king de facto and a 
custos regni in point of security, I think 
the latter of the two is the more firm and 
secure settlement. But then, adding that 
it is the only just one, too, what reason can 
be pretended against the using of it. For, 
after all, it is a great truth, that the mind 
and opinion of every individual person is 
an. ingredient into the happiness or ruin of 
@ government, thoug!: it be not discerned 
till it comes to the vruption of a general 
discontent. Things just, and good, and 
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grateful, should be done, without expecta- 
tion of immediate payment for so doing, 
but in the conrse and felicity of proceed- 
ings, wherein there will certainly, though 
insensibly, be afallretuin. For all things, 
in which the public is concerned, tend con- 
stantly, though slowly, and at last violently, 
to the justice of them: andif a vis impressa 
happens and carries them (as for the most 
part it doth) beyond or beside what is 


just; yet that secret vigour and influence 


of particular and private men’s inclinations 
brings them back again to the true perpen- 
dicular, And, whoever he is that hath to 
do in the public, and slights these conside- 
rations, preferring some political scheme 
before them, shall find his hypothesis full of 
flattery at the first, of trouble in the pro- 
ceeding, and of confusion at the last.’ 

“ The difficulty of taking the oath of 
allegiance to a new sovereign, during the 
life-time of a former, evidently struck him 
forcibly at this period. In one part he 
says, ‘ There is a further difficulty in the 
way of a king de facto, which is not in the 
way of a custos, from the oaths of allegi- 
ance, supremacy, and fealty, Forhow can 
he, who hath sworn that King James TI, 
is the only lawful king of this realm, or 
that he will bear faith and true allegiance 
to him, his heirs and successors, take those 
oaths to an usurper? And, if he takes them 
not, how can there be regular parliaments 
or officers, all being disabled that do not 
take them? But, so long as the govern- 
ment moves by the king's authority and in 
his name, all those sacred ties, and settled 
forms of proceedings are kept, and no man’s 
conscience burthened with any thing he 
needs scruple to undertake.” Vol. I. 
p- 419. 


These are the principal passages 
which Dr. D’Oyly has selected from 
the Archbishop's MS. ; and we take 
it for granted that he has published 
all that bears upon his subject.— 
But as the foregoing extracts con- 
tain the prineiples upon which San- 
croft did not act, it is to be regretted 
that his papers do not furnish any 
statement of the stricter doctrines 
to which he subsequently adhered. 
From the time of the famous inter- 
view between King James and the 
Bishops to the meeting of the con- 
vention which called William to the 
throne, there is nothing like passive 
obedience or non-resistance to be 
seen in Sancroft’s conduct: and the 
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arguments by which he was induced 
to return to them are not before the 
world. That he did return to them 
is quite certain, though it is not 
equally clear that Dr, D’Oyly admits 
the fact; for he seems to make the 
oath of allegiance to James the great 
stone at which his hero stumbled. 
We are informed, however, (Life of 
Kettlewell, p. 413.) that ‘ Arch- 
bishop Sancroft’s sentiments as to 
Church communion appear to have 
been exactly the same as those of 
Mr. Keitlewell:” and considering 
how closely ecclesiastical and civil 
principles were then connected, po- 
sitive proof to the contrary would 
alone be able to convince us that 
Sancroft did not acquiesce in all 
the doctrines of the non-jurors.— 
Those doctrines are explicitly set 
forth in the works of Kettlewell and 
Kenn; and if they are not to be 
found in the Archbishop’s own hand 
writing, an exposition of them from 
these authors might have been advan- 
tageously introduced into the work 
before us. We more especially re- 
gret the omission, because we agree 
with Dr. D’Oyly in the general view 
which he takes, both of the merits 
and the errors of Sancroft; and we 
think that he might have shewn, 
without swerving in the least from 
his principles, that the tenets of the 
original non-jurors have been much 
misrepresented ; and that they, by 
no means, deserve the degrading 
epithets with which the zeal and the 
ignorance of modern whiggism com- 
bine to overwhelm them. The fol- 
lowing passage coutains the sub- 
stance of Dr. D’Oyly’s sentiments 
upon Sancroft’s inconsistency. 


“ Bishop Burnet says, ‘ It is the most 
favourable judgment to think that he was 
more indifferent about this matter, than 
some would lead us to suppose.” But 
surely, if by this imputed indifference be 
meant a want of anxious concern as to the 
issue of the great struggle in which the 
nation was now engaged, the extracts 
which have been given from his private 
papers, and his whole behaviour, both be- 
foreand after this period, most fully exempt 
bim froin such a charge. 
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“ The most probable supposition is one 
which, although it may account for his con- 
duct, will certainly not excuse it; namely, 
that, under the conflicting views which 
presented themselves to his mind, he really 
could not satisfy himself as to the course 
which, on the whole, was best, and, there- 
fore, abstained from taking any part at all. 
On the one hand, his long experience of 
James’s bigoted temper, and of the im- 
possibility of relying on his promises and 
assurances in matters where his religion 
was concerned, must have excited in him a 
latent conviction that no real security 
could be afforded to the liberties of the 
subject, and to the Protestant Church, 
while an opening was left for his resump- 
tion of the government. On the other 
hand, his strong fecling of that monarch’s 
indefeasible right to the throne, and his 
fixed conscientious determination not to 
transfer his allegiance to another, prevented 
his acquiescing in the measure of his total 
exclusion, without which he still felt that 
nothing effectual would be done. As to 
the notion which, as we have seen, he in 
common with others privately entertained, 
of declaring the king incapable of reigning 
on account of his invincible prejudices, 
and therefore appointing a person to govern 
in his name, he must soon have seen the 
numerons objections to such a step. For 
what would this have been, but to depose 
the king in fact, though not in name, by 
forcibly depriving him of the government 
which belonged of right to him? And what 
an unsettled form of government would 
thus have been setup. For “ the invinci- 
ble prejudices” which were held to dis- 
quality James, must have disqualified every 
Popish successor to the throne, or else the 
sane struggle for the civil and religious 
liberties of the kingdom would probably 
have recurred. But, if all Popish succes- 
sors to the throne had been made nominally 
kings, but disqualified from acting person- 
ally in the office on account of their invin- 
cible prejudices, a most strange and incon- 
venient mode of administering the govern- 
ment would have been introduced, The 
Archbishop’s clear and discerning mind 
must soon have seen the numerous objec- 
tions to this plan; and it was probably his 
knowledge of these objections, and his in- 
ability to devise a better plan, or one more 
to his satisfaction, which prevented him 
from taking any public part atall,.” Vol. i, 
P. 431, 


In the condemnation of the re- 
gency scheme we heartily concur ; 
it was quite as illegal as declaring 
the throne to be vacant, and the’ 
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arguments for it were all founded on 
legal chicanery and sophistry. More- 
over, it would have endangered, if 
not destroyed, the existence of an 
hereditary monarchy; since at the 
death of every regent, a new regent 
must have been elected by the par- 
liament; and what would such a 
government have beeu but a re- 
public? It is remarkable enough 
that this plan originated with Bishop 
Burnet, in the days of the exclusion 
bill; and he assures us that Charles 
the Second had at one time deter- 
mined to consent to it. But the 
friends of the Duke of Monmouth 
had other objects in view; and the 
project failed, Burnet, in the pre- 
face to ‘* Some Sermons preached on 
several Occasions,” has adwmitted, 
that in the altered state of affairs 
his plan could no longer be de- 
fended; he might have added, that 
from the first it was a trimming 
half-measure, and fully deserved its 
fate. Dr, D’Oyly has also given a 
sufficient answer to Burnet’s mode 


of explaining the Archbishop's con- 
duct: nothing was ever more unfair 
than to believe that the latter could 
be indifferent about eveuts, in which 


he acted so remarkable a_ part. 
But we do not feel quite satistied 
with the substitute proposed by the 
doctor. He supposes, that Sancrott 
could not satisty himself as to the 
course which on the whole was best, 
and therefore abstained trom taking 
any part at all: we should rather 
say that he did satisfy himself com- 
pletely, though not speedily, and 
that the decided part which he took 
is a proof of this fact. He had 
countenanced the plan of forcing 
king James to call a parliament; and 
by so doing had renounced thie strict 
doctrine of non-resistance, And his 
chaplain, Wharton, informs us, as 
Dr. D'Oyly has not failed to observe, 
that Sancroft’s subsequent refusal 
to ackuowledge William and Mary, 
was to be attributed to the persua- 
sions of the Bishops of Ely, Nor- 
wich, and Peterborough. The truth 
therefore appears to us to be, that 
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between the time of William’s arrival, 
and of his accession to the throne, 
the Archbishop’s sentiments under- 
went agreat change; and this change, 
ascribed by Wharton to the influ- 
ence of his brethren on the bench, 
may have arisen partly from this 
source, and partly also from the 
difficulties with which his original 
view of the question was surround- 
ed. It is admitted on all hands, 
that he was not aware of the natural 
consequences of King William's ar- 
rival. He found that those conse- 
quences were vindicated upon very 
opposite grounds, and that none of 
them, when taken singly, were en- 
tirely satisfactory. Able treatises 
were composed to prove the guilt 
of all resistance ; and as in yielding 
to the arguments which they con- 
tained he embraced the safe and 
suffering side, and conceived that 
he found an assurance to which the 
opposite party could not pretend, 
itis no reflection upon the memory 
of the Archbishop, either as a 
Christian, a subject, or a freeman, 
to believe that he did adopt the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and 
that this is the true clue to his con- 
duct. And if it should be thought 
necessary at the present day, to 
offer an apology for such unfashion- 
able tenets, the following considera- 
tions may perhaps tend to prove 
that the profession of them was more 
reasonable than is generally ium- 
gined. 

In the first place, the non-resist- 
ance and passive obedience which 
were proclaimed by the original non- 
jurors, by no means form the ludi- 
crous system which many men sup- 
pose; nor can it be doubted, that a 
nation which embraced the whole of 
that doctrine would be both very 
happy and very free. Kettlewell, 
who carried these notions as far ag 
any of his contemporaries, expressly 
admits, that every one wha obeys 
his king in an unlawful command, 
becomes thereby a partaker in the 
king’s guilt. Jn his Essay on Chris- 
tian Prudence, we are told, that 
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‘«« He partakes in the guilt who acts 
in subordination under an higher 
power, or ministers in an unlawful 
business.” And the following re- 
markable passage is to be found in 
another part of his works. 


The illegal act I conceive has nothing 
in itself to bar self-defence, having nosuch 
authority as may seem to bear out and en- 
force it, either from God or man. Not 
from God; for if his law carries his autho- 
rity (and wherein doth he display his an- 
thority, if not in his laws,) what is against 
his law is against his authority. Nor from 
man, for the same reason of its being 
against human laws, which carry their 
authority, Butthe authority of the person 
is a bar to this way of defence against our 
sovereign, And when the sovereign will 
do such illegal acts, though he has no au- 
thority to justify himself therein nor to 
make his unrighteous or illegal commands 
really obligatory and binding, yet because 
he is a person under whose authority and 
obedience we all are, this will be the effect 
ef them, Seeing subjects under govern- 
ment can have no remedy but what keeps 
the order of gevernment, and must be con- 
tent with so much as keeping to that order 
allows, till God alter his mind we can have 
no present redress. And being his subjects 
we cannot go to arm against him to defend 
or right ourselves. And this is passive 
obedience. So that when the irreligion 
or illegality of the command exempts us 
from any obligation to active performance, 
this authority of his person doth notwith- 
standing lay on us an obligation of keeping 
under his obedience, and making no war- 
like resistance.” Kettlewell’s Works, vol. 
ii. p. 190. 


Here it is admitted, that a subject 
is forbidden to obey the illegal com- 
mands of a sovereign, under the 
penalty of being a partaker in his 
guilt; and if all subjects were good 
Christians, they would refuse to do 
an illegal act, though they might 
submit to illegal acts done against 
them. But the king, if none would 
obey his illegal commands, could 
only break the law in his own proper 
person, and the evil thus inflicted 
could never be considerable. We 
are far enough from thinking that 
Kettlewell’s reasoning is conclusive 
upon the point to which he parti- 
cularly directed it, For it seems 
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not merely to admit, but to prove, 
that if a king has wicked servants 
who step over the line of their duty 
and obey him by doing evil, they 
may be resisted just as imnocently 
as a house-breaker or a highwayman, 
although their master in his own 
person could neither be withstood 
nor punished. And if such a prin- 
ciple once be granted, it will be no 
difficult matter to justify all the re- 
sistance that is wanted for the pur- 
pose of preserving our constitutional 
freedom. But at all events Kettle- 
well’s theory is not slavish, and if 
fairly followed up, it would make 
any nation happy. In point of fact, 
we believe that it is silently adopted 
at this moment, by many who dre 
firmly attached to the liberties of 
their country; and if so, it is no 
disgrace to the memory of Sancroft 
to suppose that it was implicitly be- 
lieved by him: especially when we 
advert to the dangerous and incon- 
sistent theories by which alone it 
was then opposed. 

Of these the most important and 
the best known is contained in 
Locke’s Treatises on Government, 
from which ancient and modern 
Whigs profess to have derived their 
political creed. But either they 
take only a moiety of what their 
master has provided for them, or 
their principles approach nearly to 
those of the radical party; which 
they are as unwilling to admit, as 
we are to believe. For Locke is 
not satisfied with contending that 
consent was the bond which first 
linked two or more families together, 
and gave their joint power to the 
most respeeted individual among 
them. This position, though very 
disputable, is not immediately dan- 
gerous. But he proceeds a step 
farther, and says, that every man 
born into the world is free, and in a 
state of nature, as soon as he has 
atiained to the age of reason, and 
does not become subject to any 
power or authority, until he has 
made himself so by an expressed or 
an implied agreement, In support 
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of this wild theory, he grossly mis- 
represents the laws of England, 
which have ever claimed the allegi- 
ance of all who are born within their 
jurisdiction; and he lays a ground 
which will at any time justify rebel- 
lion and treason. The lower orders 
may truly be told, and will easily 
believe, that they never entered into 
any of Locke’s imaginary agree- 
ments; and the consequence will be, 
that they have his high authority for 
supposing that they are still in a 
state of nature, and are free to give 
or to withhold obedience to the 
established government. He sets 
up another principle, equally false 
and equally dangerous; viz. that 
every violation of the original con- 
tract dissolves the connection be- 
tween the governor and governed; 
on which assumption, though it is 
possible that some men may be 
traitors, it is not possible that any 
one should be convicted of treason. 
For a rebel has only to persuade 
himself that the original contract 
has been broken, and he is immedi- 
ately reinstated in all his natural 
rights, among which, the right of 
governing himself, and _ resisting 
others, is the chief. That these and 
other blemishes, particularly such 
as relate to taxation, should have 
been allowed to creep into Locke’s 
valuable work, can excite no just 
surprise, The subject on which he 
wrote was new; and he was under 
no temptation to handle it tenderly. 
But at the same time his errors 
tended necessarily to excite preju- 
dice against the cause, which ap- 
peared to require such a defence ; 
and the cautious mind of a Sancroft 
might easily have been disgusted 
with some of the tenets to which we 
have alluded. 

And if he was unable to admit 
that Locke proved the lawfulness 
of the Revolution, what stress would 
he be disposed to lay upon its infe- 
rior defenders? Algernon Sydney 
(and his writings could not fail to be 
popular at a time when he was 
looked up to as a martyr) had con- 





tended that the monarchy of Eng- 
land was elective; upon which 
ground his disciples would easily 
shew that King William came to 
the throne after the fashion of his 
ancestors. But this theory was a 
gross perversion of our history and 
our law. It is certain also, from 
Burnet’s confession, that there were 
persons of credit about the new 
court, who desired nothing so hear- 
tily as the realization of Sydney’s 
dreams, the establishment of that 
beloved republic, for the sake of 
which he had been ready to plunge 
his country into all the horrors of a 
civil war, And the whole body of 
the dissenters, of whose influence 
there was good reason to declare, 
that it had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished, were 
more or less favourable to similar 
schemes*, They publicly attributed 
King William's difficulties to thé un- 
due countenance which he gave to 
men of monarchical principles; they 
grudged the slightest encouragement 
which the court bestowed upon the 
Church; and looked forward, not 
unreasonably, to the entire downfall 
ofepiscopacyt+. In their ranks were 
also to be found the original mem- 
bers of that fraternity, who made 





* There is a curious testimony to this 
effect in a pamphlet by Samuel Wesley, 
the father of the founder of Methodists. 
He had been brought up among the Non- 
conformists, but had left their communion; 
and in his Reply to Mr. Palmer’s Vindi- 
cation of the Learning, Loyalty, Morals, 
§e. of the Dissenters, he says, “ 1 own 
there was then a distinction among the 
Dissenters, er, to speak more properly, a 
confusion. Some were for monarchy and 
Monmouth, some few for the then Duke 
of Buckingham, who wanted not liis par- 
tizans in the city, the wisest, but fewest, 
for the Prince of Orange; but much the 
largest part for a commonwealth.” 

+ See particularly, Reflections upon the 
Occurrences of the last Year, from Now. 
5, 1688, to Nov. 5, 1689; wherein the 
happy progress of the tate Revolution and 
the unhap 'y progress of affairs since are 
considered ; the original of the latter dis- 
covered, and the proper means for remedy 
proposed and recommended. 
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dissent a cloak for infidelity, and 
who have ever since been waging 
war against genuine Christianity, 
through the sides of the Church 
and the Monarcliy. 

Nor were the arguments of the 
more moderate friends to the revo- 
jution entirely free from objection 
or reproach, Among this class Til- 
lotson and Burnet have a just claim 
to pre-eminence ; and they were 
able to defend themselves by the 
weight of private character, and pub- 
lic reputation, and by no ordinary 
powers of composition and reason- 
ing. And what figure did they cut 
among the defenders of William’s 
title to tne throne? They were re- 
minded, that they themselves, in 
Lord Russell's case, had maintained 
the doctrine of non-fesistance, and 
had strongly urged his Lordship to 
profess it upon the scaffold: and 
although they were able to shew 
that the two cases were not precisely 
similar, yet their distinctions were 
too fine for general use, and neither 
of them can be entirely acquitted of 
tergiversation. Burnet appears to 
have felt that his reasonings were 
not conclusive ; and consequently he 
lays great stress on the desertion, 
appeals on many occasions to the 
remarkable providences which had 
attended King William and his fleet, 
and urged this popular but incon- 
clusive argument with a warmth that 
it by no means deserved. This con- 
duct justly exposed him to the ani- 
madversions of Johnson, who had 
been chaplain to the deceased Lord 
Russell, and who was in considerable 
credit in King William's court. 

“ They have departed,” he says, in. 
one of his satires, “ from the standing 
rules of right and wrong, and the standing 
revelation upon that subject, and have be 
taken themselves to the intimations of pro- 
vidence, and the outgoings of the morning 
and evening, which were their scoff the 
other day, when these expressions were 
used in the Parliament army. The Revo- 
lution is proved to be right, because at 
Torbay the wind chopped about, as if it 
had been in the Prince’s pay.” 


This Johnson was a consistent 
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disciple of Locke, and maintained 
that King James had forfeited the 
crown by breaking the original con- 
tract: and he interpreted the term 
abdication in such a manner, that it 
would have applied to James just as 
well before he left his dominions as 
afterwards. He was particularly 
angry with Burnet, whom he calls a 
piece of prelacy, and says, that im- 
mediately after the arrival of Wil- 
liam, “‘ he foresaw that their design 
was to begin where the atoning 
passive fag end of the lion and uni- 
corn sermon left off, and that they 
intended to enslave the nation over 
again, with the only alteration of 
the name of James into William. 
Their intent was, that all things 
should run in the old arbitrary 
channel.” This man, however, from 
his connection with the Russells 
was mentioned to the king by Arch- 
bishop Tillotson (Birch’s Life of 
Tillotson, p. 229.), who was told in 
answer, that Johnson was very sharp 
upon him, and railed at him, and 
that it might be as well to recom- 
mend him for a good Irish Bishop- 
rick! Tillotson, with his charac- 
teristic kindness, still endeavoured 
to promote Johnson's advancement ; 
and the fact is more creditable to 
him as a benevolent and forgiving 
Christian, than a consistent ruler of 
the Church, For Johnson had laid 
his vigorous hand upon Tillotson’s 
well known letter to Lord Russell ; 
and had shewn plainly enough, that 
either the letter was erroneous, or 
the Revolution could not be de- 
fended. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Johnson stood alone in 
his opinions, or that others did not 
rejoice at that triumph over the 
Church which his wit promised to 
hasten and ensure. And if Burnet 
aud Tillotson had such able and 
vehement opponents, if they were 
accused of a design to bring back 
arbitrary power, it their views of the 
revolution doctrine were denounced 
as puerile and untenable, might not 
Archbishop Sancroft reasonably con- 
clude, that nothing less than the 
destruction of the monarchy could 
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give satisfaction to the Whigs, and 
that the only refuge against that 
calamity was to be found in passive 
obedience ? 

At present the circumstances are 
changed. Looking back calmly upon 
the Revolution, and adding its ef- 
fects to the sum total of argument 
in its favour, there can be no doubt 
that it was as great a blessing as 
God ever conferred upon a nation : 
and if we tread in the wise steps of 
the convention parliament, and 
ground the deposition of King James 
not upon one or other of the reasons 
by which it was separately defended, 
but upon them all taken together, 
we shall make out a case that will 
never be overturned. When all the 
events of 1688 shall recur at one 
and the same time, when a king 
shall refuse to assemble a parlia- 
ment, shall seize charters, shall dis- 
pense with statute laws, shall de- 
part out of his dominions without 
appointing a regent, shall be unani- 
mously deserted by the people, 
shall be suspected of imposing a 
supposititious child upon the country, 
shall publicly profess and patronize 
the religion of Rome, then a con- 
vention of the State may declare the 
throne vacant: and if the next heir 
be a woman, and married to a prince 
of tlie highest character, it will not 
be unreasonable or improper to ad- 
vance them jointly to the throne. 
But by maintaining this opinion, we 
do not condemn the conscientious 
non-juror. He never was enabled 
to take this view of the question ; 
he was pressed from different quar- 
ters with different arguments; and 
he saw that each by itself was in- 
sufficient. The contract scheme 
was false ; and was as dangerous as 
it was false. The elective monarchy 
scheme could not bear the gentlest 
handling, The idea of a conquest 
was rejected by the reigning mo- 
narch; and the desertion, if not 
absolutely forced, was not absolutely 
voluntary. The real nature of the 
‘English constitution was not deter- 
mined, The practice of two cen- 
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turies was in favour of King James : 
and the writings which have con- 
vinced all men that such practice 
was illegal, the writings more espe- 
cially of Blackstone and of Hurd, 
were not in existence, and probably 
could not have been composed, 
These circumstances taken together 
will constitute the non-juror’s ex- 
cuse, if any excuse for his conduct 
be required. But when we remem- 
ber that he sacrificed every thing for 
a king whom he dreaded and dis- 
liked, and that the numbers with 
whom he was connected were far 
too insignificant to afford any pros- 
pect of a counter-revolution, we 
cannot hesitate to declare that he 
should rather be panegyrised than 
defended, and that his behaviour 
reflects credit upon his country and 
his religion, Instead of intriguing 
for the honours and preferments 
which would have been gladly be- 
stowed upon him, he resigned his 
property, and quitted his home, 
“ and went out not knowing whither 
he went.” Instead of straining his 
faculties in an endeavour to adjust 
the balance of an argument, or 
straining his conscience in an en- 
deavour to reconcile contradictions, 
he embraced one plain principle, 
and adhered to it with simplicity and 
steadiness. Instead of calculating 
the possible cases in which general 
rules might be transgressed, and 
splitting hairs with an ingenuity that 
bordered upon fraud, he embraced 
a pious principle, and defended it 
with great ability, and told his coun- 
trymen that, 


“ When unlawful things are enjoined, 
which they cannot honestly obey, they 
must suffer with patience, and not seek to 
stave off suffering by making insurrection. 
Whilst there is any help or law to prevent 
unjust sufferings, men may claim their legal 
privileges in their own defence, as St. Paul 
did before the heathen magistrates. Or, 
if laws give no redress, they may have re- 
course to prayers and tears, or any other 
peaceable arts, to still a prince’s rage and 
melt him into justice. But if all peaceable 


methods fail, and there appear no hope of 
protection but in force, the ease is Leipless 
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in human means, and must be left to God 
to redress it.” 


This eloquent sentence, which we 
have extracted from Kettlewell’s 
Sermons, contains a faithful picture 
of Archbishop Sancroft’s behaviour, 
Having satisfied himself that William 
was not lawfully king, and that his 
commands could not honestly be 
obeyed, he refused the first com- 
mand to take the oath of allegiance, 
and patiently abided the consequen- 
ces. The result was, that in obe- 
dience to the statute by which that 
eath was enjoined, he was first sus- 
pended from the exercise of his spi- 
ritual functions, and subsequently 
deprived of his archbishoprick.— 
After a considerable interval had 
elapsed, Tillotson was appointed to 
succeed him, and he was ejected by 
légal process from the archiepiscopal 
palace. He took no precautions 
which might avert the impending 
ealamity; and he bore it, when it 
arrived, with the most exemplary 
equanimity. After a short abode 
in the Temple he retired to his pa- 
ternal residence in Norfolk, where 
he passed his remaining days in 
seclusion, but in good spirits, de- 
riving comfort from that piety which 
had long become habitual. 

The only transaction of any con- 
sequence in which he afterwards 
took a part was the consecration of 
the non.juring bishops, who were 
designed to keep up an Episcopal 
Church, distinct from that which 
continued in communion with the 
government. Dr. D’Oyly presents 
his readers with the following re- 
marks upon this subject. 


“. Of the particular reasons which in- 
duced Archbishop Sancroft to concur in 
this measure, farther than the strong gene- 
ral feeling which be ever entertained and 
expressed, of the illegality of bis depriva- 
tion, it is impossible to speak,, because they 
are not recorded. The transaction took 
place, it should he remembered, at a time 
when his spirits were broken by ill health 
and the events which had befallen bim ; 
and when the influence of others was likely 
to impel bim to the adoption of measures 
which his own sounder judgment would 
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nothave approved, That judgment would, 
no doubt, have otherwise taught him to 
reflect, that it is no light matter to cause, 
im any case, a schism in the Church of 
Christ; that the grounds of such a pro- 
ceeding ought to be most seriously weighed, 
before they are acted upon; that, as the 
evils which result from it are certain, there 
ought to be a clear conviction that they 
cannot conscientiously be avoided, and that 
they are overbalanced by contrary good, 
It would have suggested-to him that, in the 
present instance, there could be no suffi- 
cient reason for establishing a permanent 
schism, as there was no difference of doc- 
trine or discipline * concerned, no alleged 
doubt as to the validity of the ministerial 
functions in the Church in possession, but 
merely a separation, on grounds purely 
civil and temporary in their nature, which 
only affected those who had taken the oaths 
to the former sovereign, not others who 
were to succeed them. It was one thing 
to refuse to bold an office, civil or eccle- 
siastical, under a sovereign to whom, while 
another sovereign lived, they felt they 
could not conscientiously take the oath of 
allegiance; but it was quite a distinct con- 
sideration, whether they should deliberately 
pronounce the Chureh established under 
that sovereign, to be, on this ground alone, 
not a true Chureh ; an opinion which alone 
could justify them in setting up a rival 
communion against it, However, it does 
not become us to judge dogmatically, or to 
censure with too much harshness, in a mat- 
ter where some of the wisest and the best 
of men were divided in their opinions ; 
where we have the fullest reason to be as- 
sured that all acted from the sineere dic- 


a 


* * Soon after the Revolution, altera- 
tions in the Liturgy were proposed, with 
the view of satisfying the scruples of Dis- 
senters ; for this purpose, a commission of 
divines was appointed under the great seal, 
to consider the matter and prepare a 
scheme to be laid before the Convocation, 
The Convocation, however, were hostile to 
the measure, and nothing was done. On 
this Bishop Burnet remarks, (vol. ii. p. 
30—34.) that herein was a happy direction 
of Providence: for the Jacobite clergy 
were at this time contemplating a schism 
in the Church, and wished to be furnished 
with some specious pretences for that pur- 
pose; if, therefore, alterations had been 
made in the Rubric and other parts of’ the 
Common Prayer, they would have con- 
tended that they still stuck to the ancient 
Church in opposition to those who were 
setting up new models,” 
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tates of conscience; and where the name 
of Sancroft is found to sanction and to 
dignify a cause, which our own individual 
judgments niay little dispose us to approve.” 
Vol. IL. p. 56. 


From the temperate condemna- 
tion which is thus pronounced upon 
Sancroft, we feel no disposition to 
dissent ; but we do not understand 
why “ it is impossible to speak fur- 
ther of the particular reasons which 
induced him to take this step,” since 
if they are not recorded in his own 
words, they are certainly to be found 
in the writings of his friends and 
coadjutors, and were discussed at 
great length in the controversies of 
the day. The Archbishop “ enter- 
tained a strong general feeling of the 
illegality of his deprivation.” And 
may we not enquire in what manner 
this illegality was supposed to be 
made out, and what was the prin. 
ciple which induced the non-jurors 
to insist upon it with so much 
warmth? These subjects appear to 
us to be of no trifling importance ; 
and they are so intimately connected 
with the life and conduct of Sancroft 
that we should have felt grateful to 
Dr. D’Oyly for a nore detailed dis- 
cussion of them. Such a discussion 
might have been advantageously 
substituted for some of the articles 
now contained in his Appendix. 

The life of Wharton fully deserves 
its place. It is equally interesting 
to the scholar, who will admire its 
elegant latinity ; and to the observer of 
human nature, who will be attracted 
by the singular picture which it ex- 
hibits of that ardent thirst for know- 
ledge, and extraordinary capacity 
of acquiring it, that profound sense 
of religion and steady attachment to 
the Church, which gave the cha- 
racter of a national calamity to 
Wharton’s early death. 

But the Fur Predestinatus and 
Modern Policies have not a similar 
claim; they were already to be 
found in every library ; and might 
have made room for a more ample 
consideration of the non. juror’s prin- 
ciples than is to be found in Dr, 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 30. 
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D’Oyly’s volumes. The legality of 
the deprivations in particular in- 
volves the very important and very 
difficult question of the Regale ; 
and while we admit that Sancroft 
and his party were wrong in law, 
we see no reason to deny that they 
were right in feeling: and their jea- 
lousy of further encroachments upon 
the independence of the Church was 
neither uncalled for nor excessive. 
The deprived Bishops maintained 
that their sentence was illegal, be- 
cause it had not been pronounced in 
the ecclesiastical courts ; that, con- 
sequently, the new Bishops were in- 
truders into dioceses not legally va- 
cant; and that such an intrusion 
had been always regarded as an act 
of schism. This is an outline of 
the arguments on which their vindi- 
cation rested; and they were not 
only urged in the works which were 
written expressly in their defence, 
but they are tacked on as a running 
commentary to the greater part of 
Collier's history ; and in his second 
volume (p. 6L0.) he enters upon the 
question at length. The substance 
of his reasoning is, that before 
princes were Christians the Church 
had the undoubted right of govern- 
ing itself; and, that as the aet of 
baptizing a king could not be con- 
strued into a surrender of these pri- 
vileges, they were still entiiled to be 
tried by their own courts and their 
own officers. He also shews that 
several of the earlier Christian em- 
perors renounced all right of judging 
ecclesiastics as ecclesiastics, and 
left, not only the discussion of mat- 
ters of faith, but also the deposing 
of heretical Bishops to synods and 
councils. But he fails to produce 
any case precisely in point. He 
does not shew that when a Bishop 
refused to acknowledge an elected 
emperor, (and he takes it for granted 
that the Roman empire was elective) 
the emperor left it to a synod to 
depose such a bishop. This was the 


- question at issue; and Collier was 


unable to produce any precedent on 
his side of it. The Popish Bishops 
3B 
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had been deprived and the Non- 
conformists ejected by parliament. 
The civil government did not inter- 
fere with Sancroft as an ecclesiastic, 
but as a subject; and the particular 
Church of which he was a member 
had acknowledged the supremacy of 
the King over all persons and in all 
causes“, In point of fact, there- 
fore, it is certain that the non-jurors 
were in the wrong; and they can 
only be excused on the ground of 
the acknowledged difficulty of ascer- 
taining the limits between civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, and of the 
apprehension which they notoriously 
felt that such limits were to be done 
away. Norcan it be proved that 
these apprehensions were unreason- 
able. ‘The great actors in the Re- 
volution were, to say the least, not 
alive to the dangers which menaced 
the Church. The silencing of Con- 
vocation, which was the result of 
political disputes, the scandalous 
abuse of Church patronage, which 
was converted into an engine of po- 
litical corruption, and that general 
attention of the government to its 
duty as head of the Church, which 
is reprobated by Archbishop Potter 
in a preceding part of this Number, 
are a few of the misfortunes which 





* On the question of the Reyale the 
non-jurors were redaced to a dilemma, 
from which they could not escape. ‘They 
Showed that the dispensing power, and 
other consequences of passive obedience, 
were admitted by the judges as a clear and 
certain right from the time of Elizabeth ; 
and they argued that it was clear and cer- 
tain in consequence of this admission. Un- 
fortunately the very same expounders of 
the law carried up the King’s supremacy 
to the highest piteh ; and Queen Elizabeth 
assented to their interpretation, (Codli. vol. 
ii. p. 595.) The excuses that Collier 
makes for refusing to listen to them on the 
latter subject, are, that ‘* the learned in 
the long robe are unfurnished with skill in 
divinity,” and “ that they generally go upon 
a wrong ground,” It did not occur to him 


to consider whether they were not equally 
unfurnished, and equalily liable to go upon _ 
a wrong ground, when they undertook to 
declare the prerogative of kings and the 
consequent duties of subjects. 
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Christianity experienced in this na- 
tion within half a century of the ac- 
cession of King William. And, as 
the personal conduct and character 
of that prince and his consort were 
such as could not fail to mitigate 
the evils we have enumerated, as the 
same may be also affirmed of his 
successor Queen Anne, and of most 
of the churchmen whom they ho- 
poured with their more especial 
confidence and support, it is not 
easy to determine how far matters 
might have proceeded had the sove- 
reigns been differently disposed ; or 
less ably served. The non-jurors, 
therefore, apprehended nothing but 
what might well have happened ; or 
perhaps, we may say, uothing but 
what did actually take place. For 
though the Christian religion, as 
established in England, was. still 
professed and protected, yet, in 
Scotland, Episcopacy was sacrificed 
to the exigencies of King William’s 
government ; and it became the 
fashion to look at religion as a mere 
matter of policy, and to play off 
Dissenters against Churchmen and 
Churchmen against Papists as often 
as the interests of the house of 
Hanover might require. These prac- 
tices did not terminate until the ac- 
cession of George IIL, and the ef- 
fects of them are still distinctly and 
severely felt. The apprehensions, 
therefore, of the non-jurors were 
not vain; they saw that the very 
existence of religion was endan- 
gered; they feared that it would be 
made entirely subservient to the civil 
power, and might hereafter be an- 
nihilated or changed by act of Par- 
liament; and they resolved to con- 
tinue the episcopal authority among 
their own members, that, when the 
storm descended, some, at least, 
might eseape. They made a de- 
termined stand against the Erastian- 
ism and the Hobbism which had al- 
ready become so general, and seemed 
likely to increase. And if their se- 
cession rendered them unable to 
effect much good in their own per- 
sons, their example animated num. 
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bers who still adhered to the Esta- 
blishment, and their writings sur- 
vived to leaven the whole body of 
the Church. This may be no valid 
defence for an individual non-juror ; 
but it is the light in which we ought 
to view their general conduct as a 
body. If the nation had been de- 
prived of their works, as the Church 
was deprived of their ministrations, 
the triumph of Hoadley, and others 
of the same stamp, would, bumaaly 
speaking, have been certain: and 
Socinianism might, at this moment, 
be the established religion of the 
country. The virtues, and the suf- 
ferings, and the talents, and the 
learning, of the non-jurors rendered 
them too conspicuous to be forgot- 
ten; and they scattered that seed 
which may yet blossom and bear 
fruit, 

The only answer, as far as we are 
aware, that this statement can re- 
ceive, is, that the same effects might 
have been produced earlier, and in 
much greater abundance, if the pri- 
mate and his brethren had continued 
in their sees. This answer is plau- 
sible, but it is not conclusive. Be- 
cause it assumes, that if Sancroft 
had remained at Lambeth, his influ- 
ence would have been suflicient to 
counterbalance the power of the 
dissenters, and to prevent those dis- 
putes among Churchmer, which 
were the first result of his depriva- 
tion, Neither of these facts can be 
proved. The power of the dissen- 
ters rested upon their long esta- 
blished connection with the foreign 
reformed churches, upon the assist- 
ance that they had recently rendered 
to the Prince of Orange, upon their 
close alliance with the Scotch Kirk, 
and upon the opposition that yn! 
were expected to make against all 
the efforts of the Jacobites. These 
sources of power were in their own 
nature permanent; and they could 
only be effectually counteracted by 
such a complete union of the Church 
of England, both among themselves 
and with King William, as would 
have left him nothing to apprehend 
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from the machinations of the exiled 
family. And how could this union 
have been effected?) There was a 
real and a conscientious difference 
of opinion; and the times invited 
every man to speak his mind freely. 
The laity divided themselves into 
Whigs and Tories, and quarrelled 
upon that score for upwards of half 
a century. It was impossible that 
this feeling should not extend to the 
clergy, and prevent that harmony 
among them which was at once so 
desirable and so unattainable. Even 
Tillotson and Burnet would have de- 
feated such a scheme, They were 
bent upon making unadvised and 
unacceptable advances to dissenters 
of all denominations, and set the 
first example of attempting that 
forced conciliation, which has been 
ridiculed so deservedly upon a re- 
cent occasion. They were more 
tender to the errors of nonconfor- 
mists than of Churchmen ; and San- 
croft must have possessed the most 
extraordinary qualities if he could 
have acted with them ‘amicably for 
a single season, The whole plan of 
union, therefore, would necessarily 
have failed; and the failure would 
have resulted so certainly from the 
general posture of affairs, that no 
particular set of men are to be 
blamed on the occasion. The clergy 
who adhered to King William, were, 
as we have seen, sutticiently reviled. 
If they had been joined by more 
determined advocates for the prero- 
gative of the crown, the odium 
against them would naturally have 
increased ; their power of making 
head against it, would, if any thing, 
have been diminished; and an un- 
lucky voncurrence of circumstances 
might have put an end to the Church 
of England. The Nonjurors did 
their best to avert such a calamity. 
They refused to associate with those 
from whom they feared it would 
proceed: and they purchased the 
privilege of retaining their princi- 
ples, and handing them down to 
their children, at the price of inde- 
pendence, wealth, and honours, If 
3B2 
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they made a schism, they did not 
make a party; for of none of the 
common sectarian practices have 
they even been accused. They sub- 
mitted humbly to the decrees of 
Providence ; and what was said by 
Sancroft of himself, within a few 
hours of his death, may be applied, 
without hesitation, to the general 
body with which he acted. ‘ What 
I have done, I have done in the in- 
tegrity of my lieart, indeed! Yea, 
in the great integrity of my heart.” 
Our limits forbid us to dwell upon 
this interesting subject, or to say 
more of the last scenes of the Arch- 
bishop’s life, than that they were 
worthy of all that preceded them. 
Dr. D’Oyly has given us copious 
extracts from his correspondence, 
after he was settled in Norfolk ; and 
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he writes with good humour, seri- 
ousness, and piety. He was unre- 
mitting in his attention to the claims 
of religion; and died the death of 
the righteous. And no person, we 
should think, can peruse this and 
other memoirs of his life, without 
subscribing heartily to the sentence, 
which, in spite of mutual dislike, 
and perhaps of mutual unkindness, 
was pronounced upon him at last 
by Burnet: ‘* Archbishop Sancroft 
is at rest, and is, | am confident, in 
heaven *.” 





* Bishop of Sarum’s Vindication, p. 
95, Compare also p. 79. of the same tract 
with Wharton’s Journal, pp. 149 and 150, 
for a proof of Sancroft’s personal dislike to 
Burnet, and of Burnet’s suspicions on the 
subiect. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
BartTLett’s BuILDINGs, 
Thursday, April 3, 1821. 
At a General Meeting of the 
Society for PRoMoTING CuRISs- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


The LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
in the Chair, 

THE Lord Bishop of London ad- 
dressed the Board, on occasion of 
his presenting to the Society, in be- 
half of many of the Members, a 
Portrait of the Secretary, the Rev. 
Dr. Gaskin, which, at their desire, 
and charge, had lately been painted 
by William Owen, Esq. R.A. for 
this purpose. 

The Secretary then addressed the 
Board, on this occasion. 

it was afterwards moved, by the 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff, and se- 
conded by the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
laloe, that his Lordship of London 
be respectfully requested to furnish 
a copy of his Address, in order to 
its being entered on the minutes of 
the Society; and that the Secretary 
be desired to furnish a copy of his 
Address, for the same purpose. 


These motions were passed una- 
nimously, and acceded to, 


N. B. The following copies of their 
respective Addresses to the Board, 
adverted to at the beginning of the 
minutes of this day, have been sub- 
sequently received from the Bishop 
of London, and from the Rev. Dr. 
Gaskin. 





ADDRESS 
: OF THE 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Before we proceed to the ordinary bu- 
siness of the day, I beg leave to state to 
the Board, that I am charged with a com- 
mission, which I shall execute with pecu- 
liar satisfaction. A number of the most 
distinguished Members of the Society, 
among whom are both the Archbishops 
and most of those individuals who take 
the warmest interest in its concerns, have 
long been desirous of publicly expressing 
their respect and esteem for our excellent 
Secretary, and transmitting to posterity 
some lasting memorial of their high esti- 
mation of his personal character, and his 
long and faithful services. With this ob- 
ject in view, they have prevailed on him 
to sit to a painter of eminence, and, the 
portrait being now completed—completed 
Ihave the pleasure to say, in a very masterly 
style—they have deputed to me the agree- 
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able office of presenting it to this vene- 
rable Society, who, they are confident, 
would set a high value on the picture, 
though it bad no other recommendation, 
than the acknowledged worth of the ori- 
ginal. Of that worth, as exhibited in the 
public capacity, which has alinost incorpo- 
rated his name with the very idea of our 
Society, you will better be enabled to 


judge, when you consider the tenfold in- 


crease of our means and expenditure, and 
the extension of our connections by means 
of District Committees, which have mul- 
tiplied the labours of cerrespondence in 
proportiov, and thrown on the Secretary a 
much heavier burden than could have been 
possibly contemplated, at the time of his 
entering on his office. This burden he has 
cheerfully borne without any adequate re- 
compence, except indeed that, which a 
mind like his will duly appreciate, the in- 
crease of public esteem, and the internal 
satisfaction arising from the conscientious 
discharge of duty. On his personal and pro- 
fessional excellence I should be restrained, 
by obvious motives of delicacy, from 
touching on the present occason, if 1 were 
not aware, that, whatever may be the 
wishes of our Secretary, the feelings of his 
friends would be disappointed, if I passed 
without notice the unblemished integrity, 
and amiable virtues, which adorn his pri- 
vate life, his assiduous and affectionate 
zeal in the discharge of his pastoral func- 
tions as the Clergyman of an extensive 
parish, and the soundness of doctrine and 
reverence for ecclesiastical authority, which 
distinguish him as au orthodox Divine. 
On these topics, however, I will not en- 
large, and will only add, in conclusion, 
that though there are many whose powers 
of language would have given greater ef- 
fect to the intentions of those whom I 
have the honour to represent, there is no 
man who more entirely concurs in the sen- 
timents, which they bave taken this mode 
of expressing: and I have further the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, that if I have failed 
in any particular, I am speaking in the 
presence of those, whose recollections 
and feelings will more than supply any de- 
ficiencies or omissions of mine. 


ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY. 


My Lorp BisHop, 

No language of which I am, er ever 
was, master, can adequately express my 
feelings on this occasion. The warmth of 
kindness on the part of my too partial 
friends, in this venerable Society, rather 
than merit in myself, have led them to 
procure a portrait of the Secretary, and 
to present it to the Board; and the lan- 
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guage with which this has been done, by 
our Right Reverend and revered Diocesan, 
from the Society’s chair, is flattering to 
me beyond measure, and claims my humble, 
but most cordial thanks, I am much, too 
much honoured ; and yet I cannot fail to 
be exquisitely gratified. Five and thirty 
years have now elapsed, since I became 
Secretary to the Society; and, during that 
period of time, I have witnessed the gra- 
dual advancement of its means, and its 
exertions, towards promoting the glory of 
God, the enlargement of the Church of 
Christ, and the spiritual edification of 
Christians, till the whole has reached to 
more than a tenfold increase. 

At my present period of life, which is 
fast approaching towards the age man, 
I am Jess equal to active exertions than 
heretofore I have been; and ere long, 
most probably, I shall be altogether un- 
equal to any. It cannot fail, however, to 
be my consolatory recollection, during the 
little remnant of life, which God Almighty 
may yet allot me, that in addition to the 
discharge of my pastoral duties, I have 
been permitted to be a chief agent in the 
transaction of this truly Christian Society ; 
and that as such, my name and my por- 
trait will probably be here handed down 
to distant posterity, associated with those 
of my invaluable predecessor and father- 
in-law, the late Rev. Mr. Broughton. I 
beg leave to repeat my thanks to your 
Lordship, and to the Board at large, for 
this mark of affectionate and flattering at- 
tention to me; and for all those kind at- 
tentions, which I have uniformly received 
from this Society, during the long period 
of my Secretaryship. 


Extract from Report of the Man- 
chester and Salford District 
Committee, for 1821. 


“A sTaTementT of the proceedings of 
the Manchester and Salford District Com- 
mittee of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge for the past year, will, it 
is confidently presumed, afford high satis- 
faction to all the friends of pure religion; 
because, in the primary object of its insti- 
tution, the dispersion of books and tracts 
of the soundest orthodoxy, its exertions 
have been crowned with unexampled suc- 
cess, ‘The number issued within this pe- 
riod, amounts to 1086 Bibles, 358 New 
Testaments, 1509 Prayer Books and Psal- 
ters, 1797 other bound books, and 4772 
unbound tracts, exclusive of some thou- 
sands of the Society’s anti-intidel publica- 
tions. 

“ These exertions have not been made 
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but at a considerable expence, which the 
present subscriptions of the district could 
by no means support. They have, how- 
ever, in this instance, been assisted by a 
liberal grant of 50/. from the occasional 
Sund of the Society, and by additional be- 
nefactions from some residents in the dis- 
trict. 

** With respect to those Tracts which 
the special Committee of the Society have 
published to counteract the blasphemous 
and infidel tenets of the times, the circu- 
lation has not been so genera! as could 
have been wished. The seducing proper- 
ties of the poison, well adapted as it was 
to the vitiated taste of those amongst 
whom it has been administered, obtained 
for it a ready introduction; whilst the less 
palateable ingredients of the antidote have 
been contemptuously rejected: yet every 
legitimate and becoming means have been 
used to abate the influence of this preju- 
dice, till it was apprehended that the faci- 
lity of obtaining the Tracts, and the ear- 
nestness with which the perusal of them 
has been pressed, might, in some instances, 
tend rather to continue, than to diminish, 
the disinclination to receive them, But the 
distribution is still in progress, and though 
not rapid, is perhaps not the less effectual. 

“ Another object of the Society’s atten- 
tion, the establishment of Parochial Li- 
braries, has not been neglected by this 
committee. On the receipt of the circular 
announcing the plan, a special meeting 
was d to consider of the best 
mode of carrying it into effect ; and thougi: 
the plan seemed excellently well calculated 
for parishes of moderate extent, yet for 
the parish of Manchester, extending over 
thirty distinct townships, with an aggre- 
gate population of about 154),000, it ap- 
peared that much more was requisite. It 
was therefore proposed to the society, un- 
der the sanction of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, and of the worship- 
ful and rev. the warden of the collegiate 
and parish church, that the minister of 
each church and chapel, twenty-four in 
number, should be permitted to avail him- 
self of the benefit of the Society’s plan, 
with a special view to the establishment of 
a Lending Library in the district or town- 
ship contiguous to his church. To this 
proposal the Society most readily acced- 
ed; and the result has been communicated, 
dy letter, to the clergy of the parish, who 
have been invited to avail themselves of 
the privilege. In one district of the town, 
that surrounding St. George’s free church, 
inhabited for the most part by those who 
depend entirely upon their daily labour 
for their support, there seemed little pro- 
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bability of obtaining any subscription to 
purchase the books. A representation was 
therefore made of these facts, upon which 
a special committee of the Society unani- 
mously agreed to grant the sum of 12/. for 
establishing a lending library for the use of 
this district, and the books are now in cir- 
culation,” 


National School at Bath. 


A NUMEROUS company, of all ranks, as- 
sembled at the National School room, 
Weymouth-house, in this city, on Thars- 
day, May 10, to witness the annual public 
examination of the boys educated in that 
institution. The examination took place 
in the presence of the venerable the arch- 
deacon of Bath, the right worshipful the 
mayor and corporation of the city, the very 
rev, the dean of Winchester, &c. &c. ; at- 
tended by the gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, and the ladies visitors of the girls’ 
school, The classes examined went 
through the different branches of their in- 
struction in the most satisfactory manver, 
and afforded an admirable exemplification 
of the great distinguishing features of the 
National System, viz. solidity in the ac- 
quirements, and readiness in the execution 
of knowledge. In the grand fundamental 
article of religious instruction, the answers 
of the children to numerous questions on 
the principles and duties of Christianity 
were, from their general pertinency and 
readiness, highly gratifying to the audi- 
tory ; and it must have afforded our wor- 
thy chief magistrate (John Wiltshire, esq. 
of Shockerwick) peculiar pleasure to at- 
test the care which had been taken to im- 
press their youthful minds with the great 
dutiss of civil obedience, and of reverence 
for an eath. The number of children 
present, including the girls’ school, (which 
was not examined) amounted to near 700. 
The interest of the scene was much in- 
creased by the modest and decent appear- 
ance of twenty young females, expressly 
trained and educated for servants, in an 
excellent institution, yet in its infancy, cal- 
led the Female Asylum, some of whom 
had received their early instruction in the 
girls’ school. 

The examination being concluded, most 
of the children, both boys and girls (in- 
eluding several who had left the school for 
service), were regaled with a substantial 
dinner of beef and pudding ; and to add 
to the general hilarity, the parents were 
admitted to witness the enjoyment of 
their little ones. An appropriate finale 
was put to this gratifying entertainment, 
by the “ untaught harmony” of so many 
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youthful voices uniting in our grand na- 
tional anthem, “ God save the King ;” 
after which the party broke up, and dis- 
persed with mutual feelings of gratification 
and good-will. 


Bath. 


The following Speech delivered by 
the Bishop of St. David’s on the 
second reading of the Catholic 
Bill, was omitted in our last num- 
ber; it will be found more cor- 
rect than the reports which have 
appeared in the Newspapers : 
The Bishop of St. David’s said, my 

Lords, though I am wholly unable to do 

justice either to the great importance of 

the subject before the house, or to my own 
convictions, yet I am unwilling to give the 
vote which L shall do this night against the 
second reading of the bill, without endea- 
vouring at least to state the grounds of my 
objections to it. But, before I state those 
grounds, I wish to make a single observa- 
tion on what fell from the noble earl, whose 
eloquent speech closed the debate of last 
night. ‘The noble earl observed, that the 
constitution of this country ‘ is essentially 

Protestant, but not exclusively so.” My 

Lords, the history of the constitution, if 

I mistake not, requires both terms. From 

the Constitutions of Clarendon, down- 

wards, its Protestant character was form- 
ing. It was forming by the variety of 
checks which were given to the intrusive 
authority of the Pope by the laws of Ed- 
wards I, and III, Richard IJ. and others, 
It was formed, and in great measure com- 
pleted, by the laws of Henry VIII. It 
was finally completed by the statute of the 
30th of Charles II, and the act of settle- 
ment. It was completed, my Lords, by 
the entire exclusion of the Pope and bis 
jurisdiction from the constitution. Ex- 
clusion is therefore of the very essence of 
our Protestant constitution. The consti- 
tution is not only essentially Protestant, 
but exclusively so,—exclusive of the Pope 
and his jurisdiction. I object to the bill, 
because it appears to me contrary to the 
very end for which your Lordships are here 
assembled, The writ of summons convened 
parliament expressly to consult for the de- 
fence of the Church of England; super 
rebus quibusdem arduis defensionem regni 
Angle et Ecclesia Anglicane concer- 
nentibus, But the Church of England 
never can be defended by giving political 
power to her greatest enemy, the Church 
of Rome. _ I object to the bill, because it 
appears to me contrary to the oath which 
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I took at at the commencement of the pre- 
sent parliament, The bill recognizes the 
foreign jurisdiction, which I then swore 
does net exist, and ought not to exist 
within this realm, The oath expressed my 
real sentiments. I took it without the 
smallest mental reservation whatsover: and 
at the time I was resolved to fulfil the 
tenor of the oath. It seems to me, there- 
fore, if I were to vote for the bill, I should 
falsify my oath and my declaration, I ob- 
ject to the bill, because it appears to me 
contrary to one of the highest prerogatives 
ef the crown, The king is head of the 
Church of England by common law, as 
well as by statute. But if this bill were to 
pass into a law, it would be a great encou- 
ragement to the papal power ; that power 
which the Roman Catholics hold to be su- 
perior to the sovereignty of the realm. 
Every encouragement, therefore, of the 
papal power, is a diminution of the autho- 
rity of the crown. My Lords, there are 
many other objections to the bill. I ob- 
ject to it, because it appears to me a most 
pernicious anomaly to permit the members 
of a foreign church, and subjects of a fo- 
reign sovereign, to sit in either house of 
parliament without renouncing their foreign 
allegiance ; and especially to legislate for 
the Church of England, against whieh they 
are united by principles of conscientious 
hostility. Lobject to the bill, because it 
offers to the Church of England false secu- 
rities. It proposes, by way of security to 
the Church, an oath to be taken by the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy, which no conscien- 
tious Roman Cathelic Clergyman can take 
or can keep. It is contrary to their reli- 
gion, or what they call their religion, to 
swear, that they will enter into no commu- 
nications with the Pope for the disturb- 
ance or the overthrow of the Church of 
England; their creeds and oaths, their 
preaching, writing, and ministering, hav- 
ing all a tendency, directly or indirectly, 
to the overthrow of the Protestant Church, 
as every body knows, who knows any thing 
of the decrees of tie Council of Trent, and 
as we have been lately informed by a Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop, who stated it as his 
objection to the oath propused by the bill. 
I object to the bill, because it is contrary 
to the acts of union, by which the Protest- 
ant Religion was declared to be inviolable. 
But this bill abrogates the securities which 
were intended to preserve it inviolate, and 
has provided no equivalent. My Lords, 
the objections to the bill are endless, They 
may, perhaps, be comprised in a few 
words: its utter inconsistency even with 
the religion of that foreign Church, which 
it was intended to serve ; its ruinous neg- 
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lect of the Church of England, which it 
ought to have taken care of; and the con- 
sequences which may be expected to fol- 
low from so great a change in our laws by 
the loss of many, perlaps indescribable 
properties, of the English constitution, 
which have given to this country its present 
transcendant power, dignity, and character 
in the world. My Lords, the opponents 
of the bill are often called upon for a proof 
of the danger of admitting Roman Catho- 
lies into parliament and offices of state. 
Can there be greater danger than that of 
granting political power to persons, who, 
having views and interests foreign and hos- 
tile to the Church of England—who tell 
you before band that it is contrary to their 
religion to swear that they will not employ 
that power for the overthrow of the Esta- 
blished Church ; whose religion also may 
compel them to betray the councils of the 
king. 


Simony and Church Presentation. 


At the late assizes for Chester, an issue 
was directed from the Court of Chancery 
to try the legality of the presentation of 
the Kev. Mr. Uppleby, to the living of 
Wilmslow, but which presentation the 
Bishop of Chester refused to sanction. 
The plaintiff was — Fox, Esq. and the de- 
fendant the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

Mr. Serjeant Cross detailed the facts of 
the case. The plaintiff Mr. Fox, is a gen- 
tleman of fortune in Lancashire. When he 
purchased from Mr. Trafford, the Advow- 
son in question, Mr. Bradshaw was then 
the rector, and was dangerously ill of a 
fever: this circumstance might naturally 
give rise to a wish on the part of the plain- 
tiff to become the patron, for he had two 
brothers in the church, and it was desira- 
ble, therefore, to obtain the patronage by 
all fair, honourable, and legal means. He 
applied to Mr. Trafford’s agent in Man- 
chester, and with him set off immediately 
to Leamington, where they saw Mr. Traf- 
ford, on Friday, the 12th of Nov. 1810. 
A conveyance was then prepared, and the 
purchase was closed for 6000/. It was 
three o’clock in the evening of that day 
when the conveyance was executed, and 
about eleven o’clock that night the Rev. 
Mr. Bradshaw died. Mr. Fox then made 
an offer of the living to his brother, who 
declined it, and subsequently to his bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Uppleby, who accepted 
it, but who was refused by the bishop. 
Mr. Fox had not the least interest in this 
offer to his relative; it was altogether an 
act of friendship on his part. The point 
raised was, that the incumbent's life was 
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despaired of; but he denied it: he was no 
doubt in a dangerous state, but his life 
was not despaired of. He therefore thought 
he should satisfy his learned friend, that 
the objection of the bishop to Mr. Upple- 
by’s presentation was not well founded. 

The Chief Justice said, that in the cou- 
veyance there was a provision, that after 
the presentation there should be a re- 
conveyance on the part of Mr. Fox, if he 
requested, if not, then a purchase of the 
next presentation, and not of the advow- 
son. He merely threw out the hint. 

Mr. Cooke, an attorney in Salford, the 
agent of Mr. Trafford, was called and exa- 
mined, On Nov. 11th, 1819, he accom- 
panied Mr. Fox to Leamington, who had 
previously requested him to become his 
attorney in the transaction, in order to ne- 
gociate the purchase of the living from 
Mr. Trafford ; he arrived there on the 1th, 
at ten o'clock; 5000/1. were offered, but 
Mr. Trafford declared his determination 
not to take less than 6000/7. An agreement 
was at last made for 6000/. about ten mi- 
nutes before three o'clock on that day. 

Cross-examined.—I took the deed ready 
drawn with me: it is more usual to takea 
draft first, I considered the then rector, Mr. 
Bradshaw, in a dangerous state. Mr. Fox 
applied to me on the 11th of Nov. and told 
me Mr. Bradshaw was very ill. He re- 
quested me to go with him to Mr. Traf- 
ford. He told me that he had sent a bailiff 
over to Wilmslow, to inquire about Mr. 
Bradshaw’s health. I then said no time 
was to be lost. We left Manchester at 
eight o'clock the same evening; it was 
four or five o’clock when he came to me. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Brettargh, and myself, went 
in the chaise. There was no ad valorem 
stamp on the deed then. We had four 
horses,*but the roads were not particularly 
bad. It was near ten at night when we 
arrived at Wilmslow, when I sent for Mr. 
Bradshaw’s butler; he could not come, but 
he sent a messenger, saying Mr, B. was sv 
ill that he lived only from hour to hour. 
We then set off for Leamington. I said 
somewhat to the drivers about signing a 
paper to shew what rate we went at. It 
was abont a hundred miles from Manches- 
ter to Leamington. We went about ten 
miles an hour. When we saw Mr, Traf- 
ford, we went directly to business; and 
the completion of the contract, and the 
signiug, was simultaneous, I believe I in- 
formed Mr. Trafford that Mr. Bradshaw 
was in great danger. Mr. Trafford is a 
Roman Catholic; and I knew, if the in- 
cumbent died, the next presentation would 
fall to one of the universities, under the 
act of William III, I don’t think Mr. 
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Trafford was aware of this before I told 
him, which was before the deed was exe- 
cuted, We left Leamington the same even- 
ing, and drove at the same rate back. 
When we arrived at Wilmslow next day, 
we were told Mr. Bradshaw died about 
eleven last night. It is possible one of us 
might have said, “ Well, then, we are just 
in time.” The value of the living is about 
i200/, a year. 

Dr. Hull, of Manchester, was examined 
as to the state of the health of Mr. Brad- 
shaw. He said his complaint was an ery- 
sipelas fever; it is by no means a fatal dis- 
order, He did not at all despair of his 
life. He died a little before twelve o’clock 
on the night of the 12th. He did not de- 
spair of his life till his last visit on Friday ; 
and half an hour before his death he quite 
despaired of him, 

Lhe Rev. George Uppleby examined. I 
was presented to the living of Wilmslow in 
1819, I then lived at Barton-on-Humber, 
Lincolnshire. Before Mr. Bradshaw’s 
death 1 had no communication whatever 
with Mr, Fox or Mr. Trafford on the sub- 
ject. The first communication was made 
to me by Mr. Fox on the 26th of Nov. I 
have never given any thing to him, nor has 
he required any thing from me. 

Mr. Serjeant Cross. This is my case, 
my lords, 

The Aitorney General rose and said, it 
beeame his duty to state, that there was 
no imputation ever meant to apply throngh- 
out the whole course of the proceedings to 
Mr, Uppleby; and he believed Mr, Fox 
and Mr. Trafford were both highly re- 
spectable gentlemen. He charged them 
wit no personal fraud; but in the legal 
construction of the agreement, it certainly 
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was 8 simoniacal one, and many Lonouw 
able men had been guilty of it. He did 
uot assert that there was any thing corrupt 
in the presentation; but he did assert, 
that the purchase of the presentation, the 
party being dead, or his life despaired of, 
was null and void to all intents and pur- 
poses, and the next turn of presentation 
fell to the crown, 

The Chief Justice did not think it ne- 
cessary to sum up the evidence to the jury ; 
the case principally rested on the fact, 
whether Mr. Bradshaw was in extreme 
danger? 

After a long consultation, the following 
issues were agreed to be put to the jury :— 

1st. Whether Mr. Trafford and Mr. Fox, 
or either of them, knew that Mr. Brad- 
shaw was in great danger at the time of 
the execution of this deed; Verdict, 
That they both knew it. 

2d. Whether Mr. Bradshaw was afflict- 
ed with a mortal disease, and in extreme 
danger? Verdict, Yes. ; 

3d. Whether Mr.Trafford and Mr. Fox, 
or either of them, believed that Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s life was despaired of at the time of 
the execution of the deed? Verdict, That 
his life was despaired of by both of them. 

4th. Whether the life of Mr. Bradshaw 
was actually despaired of at the time of 
the execution of the deed. Verdict, 7'hat 
it was. 

The points, that the conveyance was 
intended as the means of conveying the 
next presentation, and that only, and that 
Mr. Uppleby was not privy, to be added 
in the special verdict. Verdicts were then 
entered for the Bishop of Chester on these 
counts, 


———— 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The rev. William Wyvill, of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to the rectory of 
Spenithorne, Yorkshire, void by the death 
ot Dr. Dodsworth, patron, the rev. C, 
Wyvill, of Burton-hall. 

The rev. Edward Jones, of Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, to the rectory of Dunnington, 
near York, on the presentation of the earl 
of Bridgewater. 

The rev. H. Bremby, vicar of Hull, to 
the vicarage of Cheswardine, in Shrop- 
shire, by Thomas Smallwood, esq. of 
Hales. 

The rev. T. Whalley, M.A. prebendary 
af Wells, to the rectories of Iichester and 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 30. 
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Yeovilton, and the rev. John Turner, te 
the vicarage of Corston, void by the ces- 
sion of the rev. T, Whailey. 

The rev. T. Beckwith, by sir R. Sut- 
ton, bart. to the living of East Retford, 
Nottinghamshire, vacant by the death of 
the rev. Mr. Morton. 

The rev. Edward Anderson, B.D. fel- 
low of Queen’s college, Cambridge, pre- 
sented by that society to the rectory of 
Hickling, Nottinghamshire, vacated by 
the death of the rev, John Thomas Jor- 
dan. 

The rev. William Evans, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Wigmore, Herefordshire. 

The rev. Robert Williams, to the living 
of Liandyfrog, Anglesey. 
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The archbishop of York has licensed 
the rev. J. Smyth, to the perpetual curacy 
of Keyingham, Yorkshire. 

Vie right hon, lord Selsey has pre- 
sented the rev. R. Chester, M.A. of Em- 
manuel college, Oxford, to the rectory of 
Elstead, Sussex. 

The rey. Charles Grant, student of civil 
law, to the vicarage of West Barham, 
Suffolk. 

The rev. Thomas, Mills, one of his 
Majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, to the 
rectory of Little Henning, Essex, void by 
the resignation of the rev. Thomas Wright. 

‘The rev. R. Hoblyn, M.A. rector of All 
Saints, Colchester, which he previously re- 
sigued to the rectory of St. Laurence 
Newland, in Essex. 

The rev. George Proctor, M.A. of 
Worcester college, is elected head master 
of Lewes school, Sussex, 

The rev. E, M,. Willan, to the rectory 
of Oving, Bucks. 

‘The rev. R. H. Barham, rector of Snar- 
gate, to be a minor canon of St. Paul's 
cathedral, 

The rev. J. J. Dewe, perpetual curate 
of Harwich, to the vicarage of Alstone- 
field, Staffordshire. 

The rev. Edward Addison, B.D. senior 
fellow of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, presented by the master and fel- 
lows of that society to the rectory of 
Landbeach, vacated by the death of the 
rev. I’, C, Burroughes. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, April 23.—Yesterday Mr. R. 
W. Jelf, B.A. of Christ's college, and Mr. 
C, J. Plumer, B.A. of Baliol college, were 
elected fellows of Oriel college. 

May 5.—Ona Tuesday, the first day in 
Easter term, the following degrees were 
conferred : 

Masters oF Arts.—Rev. Alfred But- 
ler Clough, fellow of Jesus college; William 
Herrick, University college; rev. Godfrey 
Bird, University college; rev. Robert 
Brodie, St. Edmund’s hall ; rev. William 
Wilkinson, Christ church. 

In the afternoon of the same day, ina 
full convocation, the rev. William James, 
M.A, fellow of Oriel college, and the rev, 
William Morgan Kensey, M.A. fellow of 
Trinity college, were admitted proctors ; 
and the rev. Edward, Hawkins, M.A. fel- 
low of Oriel college, the rev. William 
Jackson, M.A, fellow of Queen's coliege, 
the rev. Mr, Thomas Short, and the rey. 
William Streatfield, M.A. fellows of Trinity 
college, were nominated pro proctors. 

On Tuesday last the rev. James Bul- 
lock, M.A, was elected a fellow of Wor- 
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cester college, on Dr. Clarke’s founda- 
tion ; and on the same day Mr. William 
Buller, elected scholar on the same foun- 
dation. 

May 19. — Mr, Liewellen, commoner 
of Jesus college, is elected scholar of 
that society. 

On Thursday the remains of the rev, 
Dr. Griffith, late master of University 
college, were interred in the chapel of that 
edifice. 

On Thursday William Russel Williams, 
B.A. of Queen’s college, was elected 4 
Vinerian scholar, in the room of Nassau 
William Senior, fellow of Magdalen college. 

On the same day the rev. John Taddy, 
M.A. sometime fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

‘The following degrees were also con- 
ferred : 

Masrers or Arts, — Rev. Daniel 
Hughes, All Souls’ college; rev. William 
Servante, Exeter college ; rev. William 
Newland Pedder, fellow of Worcester 
college; Danie! Walton, fellow of Wor- 
cester college ; Thomas Butler, scholar of 
Pembrake college; Peter Evie, fellow of 
New college; William Ives, of Magdaleu 
hall ; Charles Carr Clarke, student of 
Christ church ; Daniel Veysie, student of 
Christ church; Jobn Daniel Lewis, Oriel 
college ; rev. George Cuncliffe, Baliol 
college ; rev. Charles Phelips, University 
college ; and rev. William Valence, Uni- 
versity college. 

Bacue ors or Arts.—Codrington Parr, 
esq. Magdalen hall, grand compounder ; 
Alexander Huntly, Robertson Baillie, Lin- 
coln college; John Cowherd, scholar of 
Lincoln college ; Henry Augustus Holden, 
Worcester college; John Abbot, Baliol 
college ; Edward Leigh Bennett, Merton 
coliege ; Primate Knapp, Merton college ; 
Richard Sparling Barry, Queen's college ; 
William Cleminson, Queen’s college ; 
Richard Bingham, Magdalen hail ; James 
Smith Townsend, Oriel college ; William 
Bingham Baring, Oriel college ; Anthony 
Hesketh Gower, Christ church; and 
Charles Thomas Plamptre, University 
college. 

On Saturday, May 5, the rev, Joseph 
Carter, M.A. fellow of St, John’s college, 
was admitted bachelor in divinity. 

CamBrivGe, March 30.—The two gold 
medals given annually by the chancellor 
of this university, to the best proficients in 
classical learning among the commencing 
bachelors of arts, were on Tuesday last 
adjudged to Messrs. Alfred Ollivant and 
Wm. Henry Fox Talbot, both of Trinity 
college. 

April 14,—The fellowing is a list of In- 
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ceptors to the degree of M.A. yesterday 
se’nnight, Samuel Hawkes, William Twigg, 
and John Feil, Trinity college; John Ste- 
vens Henslow, John Hawkeley Beach, Jo- 
seph Hindle, and William Peach, of St. 
John's college; Charles Beales, St. Peter's 
college ; George Atwood, Pembroke hall ; 
Richard Godson, Caius college; Richard 
Harvey, Catharine hall; Edward Sorocold 
Pearee, John Warren, and T. Warren, 
Jesus college; Jolin Hallewell, Christ col- 
lege; John Hind, Sidney college. 

The rev. J.C. Franks, M.A. chaplain of 
Trinity college, is appointed by the ttus- 
tees to act for the Halsean lecturer, during 
lis indisposition, 

April 27.—List of persons ordained by 
the lord bishop of Ely, at St. James’s 
church, London, on Sunday, April 15. 

Deacons,—Joseph Dewe, B.A. fellow 
of Queen's college ; William Greenwood, 
B.A. fellow of Benet’s college; Jobn 
Abraham Roberts, B.A. fellow of King’s 
college; Robert Aberc Denton, fellow of 
King’s college; Richard Oakes, B.A. fel- 
low of King’s college ; George Skinner, 
B.A. fellow of Jesus’ college; Joseph 
Studbolme, B.A, fellow of Jesus’ college ; 
Joseph Hindle, B.A. fellow of St. John’s 
college; Mark Cantis, B.A. fellow of 
Emmanuel college; John Husbaad, B.A. 
fellow of Magdalene college ; William 
Twigg, B.A. Trinity college; Thomas 
Coombe, B.A, St. Peter’s coilege ; Weever 
Walter, B.A, Sidney college; Kichard 
Samuel Dixon, Trinity hall; Frederick 
William Gray, B.A. Baliol college, Ox- 
ford; H. B. Lennard, B.A. Merton col- 
lege, Oxford; Matthew Newport, B.A. 
Trinity college, Dublin; Thomas Calve- 
ley Parsons, fiterate; Thomas Hassel, 
hterate; and William Thresher, B.A. St. 
John’s college, 

PrRresrs.—Richard Gwatkin, M.A, fel- 
low of St. John’s college ; George Miles 
Cooper, B.A. fellow of St. John’s college ; 
William Peach, B.A, fellow of St. John’s 
college ; Thomas Shelford, M.A. fellow of 
Benet’s college ; Edwin Colman Tyson, 
B.B. fellow of Catharine hall; Stephen 
Kritton Dowell, B.A. St. Peter’s college; 
Henry Clissold, B.A, Exeter college, Ox- 
ford ; David Daniel, B.A. Jesus’ college, 
Oxford; Isaae Wilson, Kterate ; William 
Girod, literate. 

May 4.—On Wednesday, the first day 
of Laster term, the following gentiemen 
were adwitted to the andermentioned de- 
grees : " 

Masters or Arts —Messrs. William 
T'wiss, Robert Bormdt, and Robert Ben- 
son, of Trinity college; rev. J, Lunn, of 
Si. John’s college ; Mr. William Hutchins, 





of Pembroke hall; Mr, Wiliam Green- 
wood, fellow of Corpus Christi college ; 
Messrs. George Skinner, and Joseph Stud- 
holme, fellows of Jesus’ college. 

Bacuevors of Arrs.—Messrs. Edward 
St. Aubin, John Wilson Sheppard, and 
Archibald Duthil, of Trinity college ; 
Messrs. George Cummins, Charles George 
Festing, William John Croll, and Hugh 
Taylor, of St. John’s college ; Mr. Wil- 
liam John James, of Peter house; Mr. 
Charles W. Henning, of Qneen’s college ; 
Messrs, Robert Gorton, John Longe, 
Joba Covington, and Edward Bowlby, of 
Jesus’ college ; Messrs. James Lugar, and 
Richard Winsloe, of Sidney co lege. 

The rev. Thomas Tattershall, M.A. of 
Queen's college, was, on Friday last, 
elected a feilow of that society. 

May 11.— The following gentlemen 
were, on Wednesday last, admitted to the 
undermentioned degrees : 

Masters oF Arts. — George James 
Pennington, fellow of King’s callege, and 
John Escreet, of Trinity college. 

BacHELors or Arts.— Henry Han- 
nington, Thomas Roberts, and Richard 
Okes, fellows of King’s college ; Thomas 
Dixon, James Thomas Fenwicke, and 
Simon Mewburn, of St. Jolin’s college ; 
Henry Lloyd, of St. Peter's college ; John 
Thomas, of Corpus Christi college ; John 
Wilkinson Wasney, of Catharine hall; 
George Henry Hely Hutchinson, William 
Hartford Daniels, Charles Reynolds, and 
Frederick Money, of Cains college ; and 
Henry Lloyd, of Peterhonse. 

May 19.—At an ordination, holden by 
the lord bishop of Bristol, in Christ col- 
lege chapel, on the 6th instant, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were ordained : 

Deacons.—Charles Benjamin Tayler, 
B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge ; John 
Barrow, B.A. St. Peter's college, Cam- 
bridge ; Thomas Heary White, B.A, Uni- 
versity college, Oxford; John Conington, 
B.A. Jesus’ college, Cambridge ; William 
Wileox, B.A. St. John’s college, Oxford ; 
Edward Whiteley, B.A. Jesus college, 
Cambridge. 

Priests. — Augustus Cecil Minchin, 
M.A. Trinity college, Dublin; Charles 
Burrell Cookes, M.A. Pembroke college, 
Oxford; Thomas Gronow, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford ; Charles Grant, 8.C.L. 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge ; and Baden 
Powell, M.A. Oriel college, Oxford, 

BuckInGHAMSHIRE.—Died, at Aston 
Sandford, the rev. Thomas Scott, rector 
of that parish, and many years chaplain to 
the Lock Hospital. 

Died, after two days illness, at Broad 
Hinton, in “this county, the rev, William 
3B 2 
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Andrews, M.A, chaplain to the lord Blay- 
ney, of Castile Blayney, formerly of Read- 
ing, and some time assistant lecturer of 
High Wycombe. 

Died, the rev. William Perry, vicar of 
Stone, and curate of Waddesdon, near 
Aylesbury. 

CaMBRIDGESHTRE.—Died, in his 66th 
year, the rev. T. Burroughes, A.M. rector 
of Landbeach, and many years an active 
magistrate of this connty. 

ComBercann.—Died, at Melmerby, in 
this county, aged 73, the rev. Jotin Soel, 
vicar of that place, 

Died, from the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, the rev, William Stalman, son of 
the rev. William Stalman, rector of Stoke 


Brewerne, near Toweester, and fellow of 


Brazenose college, Oxford. 
Died, at Melinerby, near Penrith, the 
rev. Mr. Slee, rector. 
DevonsHIRE.—Died, at Sidmouth, the 
rev. Mr, Addis, 


Died, at Sidmouth, the rev, William 
Jenkins. 

Died, at Collumpton, the rev. J. V. 
Brutton. 

Died, at Stonehouse, the rev. A. J. 
Simon, 


DorseETsHir&.— The new church, at 
Poole, was opened on Easter Monday. 
A gentleman has offered a donation of 
5001. towards erecting a spire on the 
tower, which is to be furnished with a 
peal of eight bells. 

Died, at Haslebury Briant, the rev. F. 
Reed, rector. 

Essex,—Died, at Laytonstone, in the 
25th year of his age, the rev. William 
Hanbury, M.A. of New coilege, Oxford. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. —A meeting has 
been holden at the king’s head, Glouces- 
ter, at which the lord bishop of the 
diocese presided ; when an institution was 
formed, to be denominated the Magdalen 
Asylum for the county and city of Glou- 
cester, the object of which is to provide 
the means of discipline and religious in- 
struction, and to inculcate moral and in- 
dustrious habits in the minds of such fe- 
males as have deviated from the paths of 
virtue, and are desirous of repenting, and 
of being restored to a respectable station 
in society In furtherance of this object 
subscriptions have been paid to the 
amount of 1211. 13s. 6d. and donations 
to 6701. 108. 4d. The duke of Beaufort 
has accepted the office of patron, as has 
the lord bishop of Gloucester that of 
president, 

Kent.—Died, at Kennington, in this 
county, the rev. Moyle Breton, D.D. 
aged 74 years, vicar of that parish, and of 
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Boughton Aluph, and rector of Kenard- 
ington, 

LincoLNsHIRE.—Died, the 
Ward, of Ravenstone. 

Died, at the advanced age of 83, at 
Shipley Hall, near Bradford, the rev. John 
Myers, rector of Wyburton, near Boston, 
and one of His Majesty’s justices of the 
peace, 

Died, at Haslebury Bryant, the rev. 
Francis Reed, rector of that parish. 

The dean and chapter of Lincoln cathe- 
dral have appointed the rev. R. Garvey, 
A.M. head master of the grammar school 
at Lincoln. 

May 6.—Died, on Sunday morning last, 
the rev. Bernard Cracroft, rector of East 
Keal, and vicar of South Elkington, in this 
county. 

Mippiesex.—On Thursday, March 29, 
the ceremony of laying the first stone of 
the new church at Poplar, was performed, 
At one o’clock the rector, churchwardens, 
overseers, and vestrymen, were in readt 
neas at the town hall to receive the lord 
bishop of London, and at two, the ar- 
rangements being completed, upon a sigual 
given by the architect, the stone was 
slowly raised from the ground, and the 
silver trowel being handed to the bishop 
his lordship performed the ceremony of 
laying the mortar, and the whole was 
deposited in the cavity cut for the pur- 
pose, which was covered with a brass 
plate, bearing the following inscription : 

“ The first stone of this parish church, 
ef All Saints, in the county of Middlesex, 
was laid, the 29th of March, 1821, by the 
right rev. father in God, William Howley, 
D.D. by divine permission, lord bishop of 
London, in the second year of his most 
gracious Majesty, George [V. ‘ O Lord, 
our God! all this stone that we have pre- 
pared to build thee a house for thine 
holy name, cometh of thine hand, and is 
all thine own.” 1 Chron, xxix. 16.” 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Married, at the 
cathedral of Peterborough, by the lord 
bishop, the rev. Henry Parsons, curate of 
Stoke Doyle, in this county, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Francis Hop- 
kinson, esq. of Peterborough. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, — Died, at Marn- 
ham, upon Trent, aged 54, the rev. Jolin 
Drake Cooper, vicar of that place. The 
living is in the gift of the right hon, earl 
Brownlow. 

Died, at East Retford, the rev. Richard 
Morton, nearly half a century the highly 
respected vicar of that place. 

Oxror pDsHIRE.—Died, aged 60, James 
Griffith, D.D, master of University college, 
Oxford, and prebendary of Gloncester. 
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Died, aged 33, the rev. William Thomas 
Beer, of Worcester college, Oxford. 

RUT! ANDsHIRE.—Died, the rev. Ro- 
bert Macfarlane, M.A. late of Baliol 
college, Oxford, and curate of Oak- 
bam. 

SUssEx.—Died, at Chichester, aged 78, 
the rev. J. B. Carpenter, rector of Elsted, 
Sussex, and principal surrogate to the 
bishop of Chichester. 

WiLtsHireE. — Died, the rev. B. C, 
Barry, rector of Quarley, near Andover, 
the rev. Evan Lewis, curate of Abbots- 
bury, and Swyre, and of the former place 
nearly fifty years, 

Died, at Bath, the rev, Thomas Green- 
wood, upwards of fifty years vicar of Calne. 

Yorksuire.—A complete peal of ten 
bells was opened on Easter Monday, at 
the church of St. Ann’s, Rotherham, in 
this county. The tenor is in the grand 
key of D, weighing 3100 weight. 

Married, at Dewsbury, the rev. Joseph 
Bailey, late curate of St. Michael le Bei- 
frey, in York, to Miss Parkin, of Dews- 
bury, daughter of the late rev, Jonathan 
Parkin, 

Died, the rev. N. Blackburn, of Delph, 
Saddleworth, 

Mrs. G. Knight, of Firbeck, has erected, 
at her own expence, a new parish church, 
on the site of the old one. 


WALES. 


The church of Hawarden, in Flint- 
shire, was broke open on the night of 
Friday, April 13, by some thieves, who 
carried off the communion-plate. 

The Gwyneddegion society has selected 
the Fall of Liywelyn, last prince of Wales, 
as the subject of the prize poem for the 
ensuing year. The medal will be awarded 
to the successful competitor on the second 
day of the Eisteddfod, at Carnarvon. 

Died, the rev, Robert Davies, rector of 
Mallwyd, Montgomeryshire, and vicar of 
Towyn, Merionethshire, 

Died, at Maes y Groes, near Bangor, 
the rev, John Roberts, M.A. rector of 
Lianllechyd, in that diocese, and of Kid- 
dington, in that of Oxford. 

The chapel of ease for the parish of 
Egiwysilan, near Caerphilly, in the county 
of Glamorgan, is about to be rebuilt by 
subscription; and we understand that the 
lord bishop of Liandaff, the most noble the 
marquess of Bute, Jolin Goodrich, esq. and 
others, have already become liberal con- 
tributors, 

Lately St. Catherine’s chapel, at Mil- 
ford, was re-opened for Divine worship, 
having been closed for some time, for the 
purpose of being thoroughly repaired ; 
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when an excellent sermon was preached 
before a numerous and respectable con- 
gregation, by the minister, R. T. Brig- 
stock, from Psalm exxii. 1. “ I was glad 
when they said unto me, let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 

Died, at Norton cottage, near Swansea, 
the rev. J. B. Oldesworth, perpetual curate 
of Oystermouth. 

Died, suddenly, at an advanced age, at 
Swansea, the rev. Dr. Jenkins ; formerly 
he had preferment in America, which he 
resigued on returning to his native coun- 
try, to enjoy in tranquil retirement the 
fruits of his early industry. 

The rev. J. H. Cotton has been inducted 
to the living of Lianllechid, void by the 
death of the rev. T. Roberts, of Maes-ye 
Grocs, Carnarvonshire; and the rev, Robert 
Williams, to the living of Llandyfyrdog, 
Anglesea, void by the resignation of the 
rev. J. H. Cotton. 

The rev. John Jones, of Llwynbeder, to 
the rectories of Llanvymach and Penth, in 
the county of Pembroke, 

We understand that the lord bishop of 
Llandaff has taken a lease of a house, cal- 
led Colbrook, near Abergavenny, for some 
years, and that it is his lordship’s intention 
to pass a portion of every year in that part 
of his diocese. This is a subject of great 
congratulation, as this diocese has been 
from time immemorial, deprived of the 
personal superintendence of a bishop, the 
bad effects of which are lamentably visible 
throughout the whole of that district, 

The Jord bishop of St. David’s is about 
to hold a general ordination at his palace, 
Abergwilly, on Sunday the ist day of July. 


ABROAD. 


Died, at Rome, William Pendrell Wad- 
dington, Esq. M.A. of Trinity college. 
He was B.A. in 1813, and M.A, in 1818. 

Died, in November last, in the island 
of Samos, the rev, Charles Williamson, 
chaplain to the British factory, at Smyrna. 
Mr, Williamson received his education at 
Ystradmeirig school, Cardiganshire, and 
mindful of his Alma Mater he has be- 
queathed part of his property to the en- 
dowment of a scholarship, in St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, for a pupil of the 
above-named school. He has also be- 


queathed a collection of coins and mar- 
bles (antiques) for the use of the said 
school, Mr. Williamson was a young 
man well known to many in Wales. 

Died, at Milan, the rev. W. H. Cam- 
pion, rector of Westmeston and Street, 
Sussex, 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 


A Course of Sermons, for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England. By 
Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon 
of London, and Vicar of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons on important Subjects. By 
T. L. O’Beirne, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Meath. Vol. 3, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Familiar Sermons, on several of the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion. By the Rev. William Barrow, 
LL.D. & F.A.S.; Prebendary of the Col- 
legiate Church of Southwell, and Vicar of 
Farnsfield, in the County of Nottingham ; 
Author of an Essay on Education, and 
the Bampton Lecture Sermons for 1799. 
Vol. 3. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

A General View of the Doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism. By Christopher 
Bethell, D.D. Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 8s. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity, as derived from a View of the 
Reception it met with from the World: 
an Essay. By Kenelm Henry Digby, B.A. 
of Trinity College. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Christian's Duty with respect to the 
Established Government and the Laws 
considered; in Two Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford. By the 
Rev. R. Whateley, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College. 8vo. 2s. 

Thoughts on the Importance of Special 


Prayer, for the general out-pouring of the 
Holy Spirit. Dan. ix. 20, 21, 22, 3. 
By the Rev. James H. Stewart, M. A. 
Minister of Perey Chapel, and Chaplain 
of the Most Noble the Marquis of Bute, 
&c. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the History of the Week 
of the Passion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By Daniel Sandford, D.D. 
one of the Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church, and formerly Student of Christ's 
Church, Oxford. 12mo. 7s. 

A Discourse on Predestination. By 
Dr. King, late Lord Archbishop of Dublin, 
Preached at Christ Church, Dublin, before 
the House of Lords, May 15, 1709: with 
Notes, By the Rev. Richard Whately, 
M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Testimonies of Nature, Reason, and 
Revelation, respecting a future Judgment, 
plainly summed up; in Four Discourses, 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in May, 1821. By the Rev. John 
Lonsdale, M.A. Assistant Preacher at the 
Temple, and late Fellow at King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Ss. 

The Temptation of Clirist in the Wilder- 
ness; considered as a Guide to us in the 
knowledee of our Christian Calling ; and 
for the Cultivation of the Principles which 
are requisite for an adherence toit. By 
the Rev. John Tyers Barrett, D.D. of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. 3s. 





LITERARY 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A Summary of Christian Faith and 
Practice ; confirmed by References to the 
Text of Holy Scripture; compared with 
the Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies of the 
Church of England ; and illustrated by ex- 
tracts from the chief of those works, which 
received the sanction of Public Authority 
from the time of the Reformation, to the 
final Revision of the established Formula- 
ries. By the Rev. E. J. Burrow, D.D, 
F.R, and L.S, In three vols, 12mo. 

The Excursions of a Spirit. In one 
Volume. 

An Inquiry concerning the Primitive In- 
habitants of Ireland. By Dr. Wood. Il- 
lustrated with a Map. In one Volume 8vo. 

A Grammar of the Tamul Language. 

}y Robert Anderson, Esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

A Volume of Sermons, on the Nature 

aud Effects of Repentance and Faith. By 
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the Rev. James Carlile, Minister of the 
Scots Ghurch, Mary’s Abbéy, Dublin. 

A German Grammar. By the Rev, F. 
Nolan. Printed uniformly with the Gram- 
mars in other Languages by the same Au- 
thor. 

The Rev. Wm. Yates will speedily pub- 
lish a Grammar of the Sunscrit Langnage, 
on a New Plan, In one Volume 8vo., 

Miss Hawkins’s new Work, entitled He- 
raline ; or Opposite Proceedings, in four 
Volumes: dedicated (by permission) to 
Her Royal! Highness the Duchess of Glon- 
cester, will appear ina few Days. 

A second Edition of Sermons, by the 
late Rev. John Boucher, M.A. sometime 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Kirk Newton. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

Rivingtons’ Annual Register, for the 
Year 1820; being the Commencement of 
His present Majesty’s Reign. 
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Two most important measures 
have been under the consideration 
of Parliament during the last month, 
the alteration in the Poor Laws pro- 
posed by Mr. Scarlett, and the al- 
teration in the Criminal Law pro- 
posed by Sir James Mackintosh, 
and it has given us great pleasure 
to perceive that both of them have 
been discussed fairly upon their 
merits, and are no longer regarded 
as party questions. 

In the Poor-laws Amendment- 
sill a vast majority of the House of 
Commons are understood to coucur: 
and the diseussion which it is likely 
to excite is expected to refer, rather 
to the details of the enactinent, and 
to the period at which it shall be 
carried into effect, than to the sub- 
stance of the plan itself. As the 
details are confessedly of very great 
ditheulty, Mr. Scarlett has been 
strongly urged to postpone the mea- 
sure until the next session of Parlia- 
ment, that the subject may be tho. 
roughly sified, and a mature opinion 
formed. But in this view of the 
question we confess our inability to 
join. The subject has already un- 
dergone the most ample investiga- 
tion, and the results of that inves- 
tigation as they were laid before the 
public by the Committees of the 
House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons, are embodied in the pre- 
sent bill. We conceive therefore 
that Parliament never cam be better 
prepared to legislate upon the sub- 
ject, than it is at the present mo- 
ment, and that the only effect of 
delay will be to prevent any altera- 
tion of the existing law. If the 
country is to wait until Mr. Scarlett 
shall be prepared with a plan which 
is open to no objection, and can 
require no future amendment, we 
had better make up our minds at 
once to remain where we are. But 
if this proposal be too alarming, 
and the necessity of a change be 
admitted, then let the change be 
what it may, it will at least effect 
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the destruction of the present sys. 
tem; and the gradual establishment 
of another will follow as a matter 
of course. Experience will enable 
us to distinguish between the sound 
and the defective parts of the new 
arrangements; and the evil may be 
obviated, and the good perfected as 
it appears. On this account we 
sincerely hope that some measure 
may be adopted before the close of 
the present session, 

But it does not follow that we 
should approve of the whole of Mr. 
Scarlett’s Bill. The clause which 
enacts that the yearly sum levied in 
any parish for the support of the 
poor shall never exceed the amount 
which was levied during the year 
1820, will not be carried into exe- 
cution without the greatest diffi- 
eulty—and the entire abolition of 
the present law of settlement, though 
it must ultimately be adopted, is a 
measure for which we fear that the 
country is not yet prepared. The 
most important clause however is 
not liable to similar objections; and 
it will suffice to accomplish the pur- 
pose of the other parts of the Bill, 
and work an entire but gradual 
change in the state of the country. 
We allude to the section which 
enacts that no male person being 
single and unmarried at a given 
time after the passing of the Bill, 
shall ever receive relief for himself 
or any part of his family, unless 
such person by reason of age, sick- 
ness, or infirmity, shall be actually 
unable to obtain his livelihood and 
to support his family by work. 
This comes in effect to the original 
proposition of Mr. Malthus; and is 
the only remedy of which the case 
admits. The occasional distress of 
the labouring classes will thus be 
compelled to seek relief from cha- 
rity, and while charity will provide 
a due supply for the deserving, it 
will leave the idle and the profligate 
to taste the natural consequences 
of their conduct, We trust that 








this clause will be carried without 
delay. 

The alteration in the criminal law 
proposed by Sir James Mackintosh, 
has been favourably received by the 
House of Commons ; but public opi- 
nion is so much divided upon the 
subject, that the measure in all pro- 
bability will not pass into a law. Sir 
James appears to us to have thrown 
away his own case—for he proposes 
that the crime of forging Bank of 
England notes, and some other pub- 
lic and private securities, shall con- 
tinue subject to capital punishment ; 
but that all other forgeries shall 
cease to be capital offences. We 
have always understood that the 
great increase of forgeries was con- 
iined to Bank of England notes; and 
if they are to be excepted from the 
operation of the Bill, the most that 
ean be said in its favour is, that it 
will have little or no effect. We be- 
lieve also that the law, as it relates 
to the Bank of England, is more in 
need of alteration than in any other 
point of view. For the argument 
by which our criminal code has been 
most powerfully defended, maintains 
that by making so many offences 
capital, the law sweeps all offenders 
into its net, and then leaves it to the 
judges and the government to select 
the worst cases for punishment. This 
is Paley’s reasoning; and to this 
reasoning the present laws owe the 
continuation of their existence. But 
in proceedings instituted by theBank, 
this argument does not apply. For 
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here the selection is made not by the 
Judge but by the prosecutor, who 
allows such prisoners as he pleases 
to plead guilty to the minor offence, 
and thus, in fact, commutes capital 
punishment for transportation. This 
state of things is clearly at variance 
with the whole spirit of our laws ; 
and we cannot imagine that it will 
be suffered to continue. The Bill 
however now before Parliament, will 
not insure its alteration. 

With respect to the general ques- 
tion of the criminal code, the advo- 
cates for a change appear to us to 
have decidedly the best of the argu- 
ment. They contend that the exist- 
ing system has had a full and fair 
trial, and that at the expence of 
many human lives it has failed to 
check the increase of crime; it 
seems reasonable, therefore, to make 
an experiment of a different system ; 
and if is not easy to believe that such 
a system will be more ineffectual 
than the one which it supersedes. The 
principal objection to the plan is 
made to rest upon the non-existence 
of any adequate punishment short of 
death; it being admitted, on all 
hands, that transportation is no pu- 
nishment at all—and that the hulks 
and the penitentiaries are not yet 
adequate to their purposes. This is 
certainly a formidable obstacle to 
the proposed alterations; but it is 
one which the government of the 
country have it in their power to re- 
move. 
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We agree with Cler. Cantuar. in his opinion of the decision to which 
he alludes, but cannot learn that there is any likelihood of its being re- 


versed. 
C. P. shall appear. 


Oxon., Z., Cler. Cest., Bipary, and Cler. Gloc., have been received, 


and are under consideration. 


Scrutator’s third Letter arrived too late for insertion: and we are com- 
pelled by want of room to postpone the Report of the Chancellor's deci- 
sion on the matter of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and of Sir William 


Scott's decision on Iron Coffins, 


